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NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Somerville’s Elementary 
Algebra 


$1.00 


Among its important features are: The statement 
of problems by a consistent use of the idea of ‘‘trans- 
lation’’; the natural order and grouping of the type- 
forms in factoring; the logical plan of the introduc- 
tion to fractions ; the economic arrangement of sim- 
ultaneous equations; the introduction and the class- 
ification of the new forms in the theory of exponents; 
the consistent and teachable presentation of quad- 
ratic equations ; the clear introduction to and the 
practical treatment of logarithms. In the early chap- 
ters exercises for oral drill are frequent. The written 
exercises consist of new problems carefully graded. 


Tuckerman’s Reader of 
French Pronunciation 


50 cents 


A simple and very rapid method of teaching 
French pronunciation, which can also be used as a 
first reading book. The first exercise can be read 
with ease by a beginner, the second introduces only 
one new difficulty, the third another, and so on until 
in the fifty lessons all the sounds have been ex- 
plained and practiced. This enables the student to 
fix his attention on the one sound he is studying 
without being distracted by a large number of rules 
and exceptions. The vocabulary contains every 
form occurring in the text. Reading material on a 
variety of practical tepics completes the book. 


Healy’s La Comédie Clas- 
Sique en France 


50 cents 


A reader designed to stimulate the interest of 
high school pupils in the study of the masterpieces 
of French comedy, and to awaken a desire for serious 
work in this typical department of French literature. 
The book is not intended to supply all that is re- 
quired at the college examination, and its selections, 
therefore, are not complete plays, but extracts illus- 
trating celebrated comedies. There are seven les- 
sons, each of which includes an introduction, in 
French, treating the characteristics of the period 
and the author, an outline of the comedy, and se- 
lected portions of the text. The vocabulary is 
complete. 


Everly, Blount, & Walton’s 
Laboratory Lessons in 
Physical Geography 


56 cents 


Ninety lessons, constituting a year’s course. 
Drainage, land, and coast forms are made clear by 
the aid of sand modeling, the study of well-selected 
topographical maps and other data. Simple lessons 
are outlined for the examination of mineral speci- 
mens and for experiments in physics. An under- 
standing of the length of day and night, standard 
time, the simplest map projections, distribution and 
range. of temperature, weather maps, rainfall, and 
winds is assisted by the making of graphs and maps. 
Cross-section paper and map blanks are provided. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


1908 CATALOGUE OF 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta _—Daliilas 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


RECALCITRANT CASTRO, 

For the third or fourth time, Presi- 
dent Castro of Venezuela has flatly 
refused to take any steps toward set- 
tling or submitting to arbitration the 
American claims against bis govern- 
ment. At the same time, as if to pre- 
pare for all eventualities, he has re- 


called the Venezuelan representative 


at Washington. Altogether, there are 
five business disputes between 
Ameriean citizeus and the govern- 
ment of Venezuela which are affected 
by this curt refusal. President Cas- 
tro probably feels secure in his con- 
fidence that the United States will 
not take forcible means to assert its 
rights or those of its citizens in such 
tnatters as these, but one of these 
days he will run up against creditors 
who will not be so considerate. 


POSSIBILITIES OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

The fact that the American battle- 
ship fleet, far out in the Pacific some- 
where off the Centra! American 
coast, was heard from almost siinul- 
taneously through two wireless mes- 
Sages, one picked up at Mare Island 
near San Francisco, and the other at 
Pensacola, Florida, illustrates the 
possibilities of wireless telegraphy in 
a surprising way. Both messages 
had traveled more than 2,000 miles, 
one wholly over the Pacific, and the 
other across Mexico and the Gulf of 
Mexico as well. There is something 
almost weird about such marvels as 
this. 


A LETTER WHICH MADE A STIR, 

The change which has taken place 
in the character of the London Times 
could not have been more plainly 
demonstrated than in the sensation 
which that journal chose to make 
over the discovery that Emperor Wil- 
liam had written a letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The Times insisted that the 
Kaiser was interfering with ques- 
tions relating to British naval policy 
and construction, and without scruple 
it played upon British public senti- 
ment at a point where it is most sen- 
sitive, in order to stir up animosity 
toward Germany. It was a devil’s 
business, but the Times entered into 
it with zest. As for the letter, the 
British government has very prop- 
erly held both it and the reply to be 
private and informal, and has de- 
clined to give them publicity. There 
is not the slightest reason to believe 
that the letter contained anything 
sinister or indecorous. 


GERMANY’S NAVAL EXPANSION. 


But, while this fuss over the 
Kaiser's letter may be dismissed 
without serious consideration, Ger- 
many’s ship-building program may 
well occasion solicitude in England. 
Germany has just launched her first 
battleship of the Dreadnought class, 
which is even bigger and more power- 
ful than her British prototype; and 
she has entered upon the program of 
construction which involves the build- 
ing of three ships of the Dreadnought 
type and one of the Invincible type 
each’ year for three years, and two 
Dreadnoughts and one Invincible in 
1911. The strength of the German 
navy in 1911, under this program, 
will be thirty-eight battleships and 
twenty large cruisers. The execution 
of this program wil! give Germany 
more ships of these two classes, 
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Dreadnoughts and Invyincibles, than 
Great Britain by 1911, unless Great 
Britain increases her construction, as 
Mr. Asquith assures parliament that 
she will. 


A PLUCKY YOUNG KING. 


One of the riskiest of trades is that 
of being a king. In view of the spe- 
cial hazards attaching to it, the con- 
duct of young Alfonso of Spain, in 
carrying out his plans for a visit to 
Barcelona, in spite of all warnings, 
friendly and otherwise, commands 
admiration. Bareelona has long 
been centre of anarchist plots, and 
the lawless elements there. were so 
bold that they placarded the city 
with direct threats to assassinate the 
king if he went there; but he went, 
notwithstanding, and carried through 
the program of -public appearances 
without a tremor. 


JAPAN AND CHINA AT ODDS. 

The relations between China and 
Japan, already sufficiently irritated 
by Japan’s aggressive policy in Man- 
churia, have become strained almost 
to the breaking point in consequence 
of the seizure by Chineze customs 
cruisers of a Japanese steamer, the 
Tatsu Maru, off the Portuguese port 
of Macao. The vessel was loaded 
with arms and ammunition, which 
the Chinese authorities had reason to 
believe were intended for the use of 
the Chinese revolutionists. The Jap- 
anese flag was hauled down, and the 
ship was taken to Canton. Japan in- 
stantly made a demand for an apol- 
ogy, and an indemnity, besides the re- 
turn of the ship and its cargo; and 
when the Chinese government tem- 
porized by offering to -arbitrate the 
question, Japan threatened imme- 
diate action if her demands were not 
complied with. China may have 
made a mistake technically, but she 
was laboring under great provoca- 
tion, for there seems to be no doubt 
that the Chinese rebels have been get- 
ting their arms from Japan. 

THE CONGO QUESTION. 

That wicked old profligate, 
Leopold of Belgium, is loth to let go 
of the Congo Free State, which an ill- 
advised conference of the Great 
Powers put in his hands in 1885, as a 
sort of international trust, but which 
he has steadily exploited without 
scruple for his own profit. His first 
proposed treaty of cession to the gov- 
ernment of Belgium was so grasp'ng 
that the Belgian parliament could not 
be induced to accept it. Now an- 
other treaty has been introduced, 
which is somewhat more liberal, but 
which retains some of Leopold’s 


privileges, and confirms the commer- 


cial monopolies which are in plain 
violation of the Berlin Act, under 
which the Free State was constituted. 
Publie opinion in England is strongly 
in favor of independent action, if 
need be, to compel observance of the 
restrictions contained in the Berlin 
Act. As for the government of the 
Congo, it is one of monumental in- 
justice and cruelty, a scandal to civ- 
ilization. 


THEN JOHNNY GOT IT, TOO. 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, 
“Tt want to hear about Jonah. Who 
can tell me what he did and what 
happened to him?’ 

“T know,” cried Willie Smart; “he 
ran away from his job and got 
whaled.” 
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Child Labor Law of District of 
Columbia. 


“Section 1. That no child under 
fourteen years of age shall be em- 
ployed, permitted, or suffered to 
work in the District of Co‘umb‘a in 
any factory. workshop, mercantile 
establishment, store, business office, 


telegraph office, restaurant, hotel, 
apartment house, theatre, bowling 


alley, or in the distribution or trans- 
mission of merchandise or messages. 
No such child shall be employed in 
any work performed for wages o: 
other compensation, to whomsoever 
payable, during the hours when the 
public schools of the District of Col- 
umbia are in session, nor before the 
hour of 6 o'clock in the morning or 
after the hour of 7 o'clock in the 
even'ng. 

“Section 2. That no child under 
sixteen years of age shall be ° em- 
ployed, permitted, or suffered ta 
work in the District of Columbia in 
any of the establishments named in 
section 1, unless the person or corpo- 
ration employing him procures and 
keeps on file and accessible to the in- 
spectors authorized by this act and 
the truant officers of the District of 
Columbia an age and schooling certi- 
ficate, and keeps two complete lists 
of all such children employed therein, 
one on file and one cc nspicuousiy 
posted near the principal entrance of 
the building in which such children 
are employed. 

“Section 3. That an age and 
schooling certificate shall b2 ap- 
proved only by the superintendent of 
public schools, or by a person author- 
ized by him in writing, who shall 
have authority to administer the oath 
provided for therein, but no fee sha'? 
be charged therefor. 

“Section 4. That an age and school- 
ing certificate shall not be approved 
unless satisfactory evidence is fur- 
nished by duly attested transcript of 
the certificate of birth or baptism of 
such child, or other religious record, 
or the register of birth or the affida- 
vit of the parent or guardian or cus- 
todian of a child, which affidavit 
shall be required, however, only in 
ease such last-mentioned transcript 
of the certificate of birth b> not pro- 
cured and filed, showing the place 
and date of birth of such child, 
which affidavit must be taken before 
the officer issuing the émployment 
certificate, who is hereby authorized 
and required to administer such oath, 
and who shall not demand or receive 
a fee therefor.” 

* * 

“Section 7 provides that inspectors 
authorized by this act and the truant 
otiicer of the District of Columbia 
may visit the establishments named 
in section 1 and ascertain whether 
longer time in any day than that so 
stated shall be deemed a violation of 
this section. 

“Section 10. That the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to appoint two in- 
spectors to carry out the purposes of 
this act, at a compensation not ex- 
ceeding $1,200 each per annum. 

“Section 11. That the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia is 
hereby given jurisdiction in all cases 
arising under this act.” 


A man should choose for a wife 
only such a woman as he would 
choose for a friend, were she a man. 
—Joubert. 
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Eric Pape School of Art ||| The al 
TENTH SEASON Necessity of Attending 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


ac ||| Summer School——~* 


dnd: 
Fatater aad TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- | PRINCIPALS 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, os 


DIRECT 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- CTORS of SCHOOLS 
TION and DECORATIVE Do your special teachers attend summer school ? 


Do you urge them to do so and assist them in se- 
DESIGN lecting A SUITABLE SUMMER SCHOOL? 


i A well written article treating on this subject 
No Examinations for Admission _ appeared in the January, ’08, ‘Chronicle.”’ 


A request will bring it. 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


Scholarships and Medals. 


Scholarships and Medals. T H O M A S N O R M A i. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. T RA I N | N G S C H O O ii 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. DETROIT,.. MICHIGAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY Ist, 1908 


When you see.... 


“ESTERBROOK” - 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: Works | CAMDEN, 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


BEATS THE DUTCH 


Stop aie how many schools are using the 
DIXON'S SKETCHING CRAYONS AND PENCILS 


® 


=, I = = ——- They have a quality that is distinctively their own, and it is 
—— = | the fixed opinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil 

can be substituted for a “ DIXON.” 
Abundant samples sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps, but 
a Pencil Geography will be sent free to all that ask for one. 


xs JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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| Manual of Composition 
and Rhetoric 


By Joun Hays GARDINER, Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard University; GrorGcr LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor 
of English in Harvard University; and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Dean of Simmons College, formerly Supervisor of Schools in 
Boston. 


The ‘“‘Manual of Composition and Rhetoric’’ is 
4} intended for those secondary schools that desire a 
|| clear, scholarly, and somewhat extended treatment 
of the subject, adequate for the four years of the 
secondary-school course, and in full accord with col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

The book emphasizes and exemplifies the con- 
nection between composition and literature, and 
shows how reading helps composition, and how 
composition should help in the appreciation of 
literature. The pupil is led to examine literature 
with which he is already familiar, or which he is re- 
{| quired to study in his regular course in English (the 
books assigned forcollege preparatory reading being 
largely drawn upon), and to apply the principles in 
his own language. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BAKER AND CARPENTER | 


LANGUAGE READERS | 


A notable series of readers covering the 
first six grades 


First Year Language Reader. xiv+138 pages. $0.25 net. | 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English : 
Language and Literature in Teachers College ; 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University; and 
Miss KATHERINE B. Owen, Instructor in the 
Charlton School, New York City. 

Second Year Language Reader. xiii+152 pages. $0.30 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GeorGr R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss KATHERINE B. Owen. 

Third Year Language Reader. xvi+284 pages. $0.40 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, 
Public School No. 131, Brooklyn. 

Fourth Year Language Reader. xiv+345 pages. $0.40 net. 

. By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss Ipa E. Rossrns, Instructor in Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 

Fifth Year Language Reader. xv+477 pages. $0.45 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GreorGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss Mary F. Kircnwey, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Sixth Year Language Reader. xxiii+482 pages. $0.50 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey 
City Training School. 


Each volume 12mo. Cloth. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Reston 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published 


The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illustra- 
ted and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 51-2 x8. 
Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Do not depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. Wrinsu1P, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


We guarantee a 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, 4 
One renewal and one new subscription, 


$2.00 a year 
$4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


$5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


$1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, j $3.00 “ 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


H. L. Mruxer, Kansas: It is absurd that pupils 
may take care of the discipline of the school; they 
need guidance. 


.Prestpent Haney, Yale University: The larger 
the world in which we live, the greater the demands 
it places upon us. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. T. Kansas: 
The mechanical accessories of the school are not 
the important things. The great thing is to de- 
velop the character of boys and girls. Leave in 
the atmosphere of the room that you have heart 
power and sympathy for teachers and pupils. 

SuPERINTENDENT Preston Barr, Kingston, 
Mass.: The child has a native interest and curiosity 
in the processes of vegetable life, which, when 
stimulated by co-operation in a class or school, 
under intelligent direction, becomes a factor of in- 
calculable value in his education. 


Grorce W. Loomis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pueblo City: The teacher should ever be more care- 
ful to observe the good qualities of her pupils than 
the bad ones, and ever more ready to praise than 
condemn. She should recognize every little act of 
kindness and politeness, remembering that evil is 
oftenest overcome by cultivating the good. 


Cuartes B. Aycock: It undoubtedly appears 
cheaper to neglect the aged, the feeble, the infirm, 
the defective, to forget the children of this genera- 
tion; but the man who does it is cursed of God, 
and the state that permits it is certain of destruc- 
tion. There are people on the face of the~earth 
who take no care of the weak and infirm, who care 
naught for their children and provide only for the 
gratification of their own desires; but these people 


neither wear clothes nor dwell in houses. They 
leave God out of consideration in their estimate of 
life, and are kn@avn to us as savages. ° 


Presipent G. Srantey Hatt, Clark University: 
Our representatives in foreign lands are often 
totally ignorant of the tongue of the sovereigns 
and courts to which they are accredited, and are 
often victims of the underlings in their offices. The 
same is true of those appointed to rule over the 
races which have recently become subject to us. 
We have been strangely provincial and linguisti- 
cally insulated from the great family of nations, 
and have thus grown incapable of profiting by the 
experience of other lands, although we are now 
slowly growing in this respect. 


METHODS OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D. 


There isa marked and healthy tendency among 
university teachers to lay less stress than formerly 
upon differences of opinion as to the relative value 
and importance of different subjects of study, and 
to devote more thought to questions connected 
with the most effective presentation to students of 
the subject-matter in any given part of the field of 
knowledge. It is the part of wisdom not only to 
permit, but to encourage, wide diversity of method 
on the part of university teachers, in order that the 
personality of each teacher may express itself most 
directly and most effectively in its contact with stu- 
dents. Methods of teaching are more largely de- 
pendent upon the individual teacher than is often 
realized, and while certain fundamental principles 
governing all teaching appear to be established as 
the result of study and experience, yet when an at- 
tempt is made to carry uniformity into matters of 
detail the result is generally failure, 

In those branches of natural science which afford 
opportunity for experiment as well as for observa- 
tion, laboratory methods of teaching have gradu- 
ally developed that are particularly exceflent by 
reason of three characteristics. They bring the 
student in touch with concrete facts, they afford 
opportunity for the adaptation of the work to the 
needs and capacity of the individual student, and 
they bring student and teacher into close personal 
association. 

These three characteristics of laboratory in- 


struction might with some care be carried over to 


instruction in quite other subjects. The parrot- 
like repetition of passages memorized from a text 
has largely disappeared from college teaching and 
is not to be found in the universities. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the substitute which has been too 
often found for the old repetition from a text-book 
is the lecture system which has so largely charac- 
terized, and still characterizes, the work of the 
German university. 

The value of the lecture as a method of instruc- 
tion lies in the opportunity it affords for the ex- 
pression of the personality of the teacher. Its 
limitations are due to the attempt to rely wholly 
upon the lecture for imparting the desired informa- 
tion. The lecture, if based upon a text or a sylla- 
bus in the hands of the hearers, of which text or 
syllabus the lecture is an exposition, or if accom- 
panied with or followed by discussion of the ma- 
terial expounded, has great usefulness. Unfortu- 
nately, however, too many university teachers rely 
wholly upon the lecture, without any of these addi- 
tional aids, and they are not always careful to see 
that their recommendations as to collateral read- 
ing and study are followed by the students. The 
result is that by the promiscuous use of the lecture 
system there is an enormous waste of power and 
a great loss of opportunity. The power of the 
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teacher is largely wasted because under these cir- 
cumstances he is able to reach and stimulate only 
the most intelligent and devoted students. There 
is a loss of opportunity because, by more personal 
and intimate methods of presenting the subject 
matter of instruction, the teacher might easily 
reach all the students who elect to* follow his in- 
struction. In some cases where the group of stu- 
dents attending any given academic exercise is 
small, a number of university teachers have hit 
upon very personal and almost :deal methods of 
giving their guidance and instruction. As soon, 
however, as the group becomes moderately large, 
there is a tendency to have recourre to the lecture 
alone, and the evils which have already been 
pointed out follow promptly in its train. 

Undoubtedly, the university as a whole might do 
much to improve the methods of teaching followed 
by the staff of instruction. For example, it could, 
if means were at hand, provide for each depart- 
ment which dea's with a literary, a linguistic, an 
historical, an economic, or a philosophical subject, 
equipment similar to that which is provided for the 
study of mathematics and the experimental sci- 
ences. It could bring together in one building or 
in one group of rooms the books and illustrative 
apparatus useful for the presentation of a given 
subject and thereby put the teachers of these sub- 
jects in very much the same position as that occu- 
pied byethe teacher who has provided for his use a 
well-equipped laboratory. 

It may be, too, that our university legislation is 
open to criticism for compelling each student to 
divide his attention among too many subjects of 
study. At the time when this legislation was 
adopted, there was fear lest in the newly-organized 
university students would specialize unduly. It is 


at least open to debate whether as a result of this — 


legislation they are not now compelled to scatter 
their intellectual energies unprofitably—Report. 


THE WOODMEN MUST SPARE THESE TREES. 


William Kent of Chicago has turned over to 
the United States government 295 acres of 
primeval redwood forest on the scuthern slope of 
Mt. Tamalpais, about six miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with the stipulation that it is to be preserved 
as a national monument. The land transferred is, 
owing to its position, more accessible to the gen- 
eral tourist than is any other redwood grove in the 
country. The canon is wholly untouched by the 
hand of man, and is estimated to include 5,000,000 
feet of fir, millions of feet of tan bark oak, and in 
the neighborhood of 30,000,000 feet of stately red- 
wood, towering over all other vegetation to the 
height of a hundred yards. The standing timber 
is worth probably $150,000. This tract, hence- 
forth to be know as Muir’s woods, after John Muir, 
the naturalist, will be perpetually protected from 
the greed of man by the provision of the law that 
permits the setting aside of objects of scientific in- 
terest as national monuments. 
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THE CHILD OF THE SOUTH. 
BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, DENVER. 

(Copyrighted, 1907, by Charities and the Commons, 
New York.] 

When the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction met in Atlanta in 1903 the jail condi- 
tions for youth and the amazing number of children 
apprehended by the police within a year in Atlanta 
and other Southern cities was brought home start- 
lingly to the people of the South. They began to 
appreciate as others had in the North the signifi- 
cance of facts which before they liad but vaguely 
understood, and almost immediately steps were 
taken in different parts of the country which have 
resulted in much progress in applying the juvenile 
court idea. 

The juvenile court, as at present understood, is 
only seven or eight years old, and within the four 
years since the Atlanta.conference juvenile courts 
in some form or other have been inaugurated in a 
number of Southern cities. Laws have been 
passed which emphasize the interest and method 
of the South in this movement for the correction 
and protection of childhood. Most significant of 
all, Southern women have become widely inter- 
ested and are pushing it to fruition before state 
legislatures, in the newspapers, at the women’s 
clubs, and in all the various ways which organize 
public opinion behind a new movement. When 
the writer, as president of the International Juve- 
nile Court Society, recently visited the South he 
met large and inspiring audiences at Vicksburg 
and Jackson, Miss.; Mobile and Birmingham, Ala. ; 
New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma City and Guthrie, 
Okla. 

The organized and lively interest of the people 
of the South in their duty to the children is unques- 
tionable. Indeed, it needs only to be crystallized 
and brought effectively to bear upon legislators and 
officials to enact the laws and establish the work 
which will solve its problems. 

At the national conference of the King’s Daugh- 
ters at Vicksburg no subjects were given more at- 
tention than those concerning the welfare of the 
children of the South—everything pertaining to 
child labor and child crime, so-called. Some of 
the ablest women of the South were in attendance. 
I was told there had been a kind of tradition in the 
South which did not permit women to speak in 
public, and that it was a fine fruit of the chivalry 
and reverential respect of Southern men for 
womenkind. But the women of the South, like 
the women of the North, are makirfg the real fight 
for childhood. In making this fight they are going 
to be heard, and they will break down any barriers 
that may stand in the way, however well inten- 
tioned. 

Some ‘of the most eloquent and yet simple and 
convincing addresses I have ever heard were by 
Southern women. There is, for instance, Miss 
Sophie Wright of New Orleans. Her self-sacri- 
ficing life as a teacher since she was a mere child of 
fourteen, her work as organizer of night schools 
and leader of other great philanthropies for chil- 
dren, have endeared her to her entire state. Miss 
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‘Sophie Wright and that powerful new sentiment 
of the South that is so concentrated and symbolized 
in her work for humanity is going to be a power 
for the child that scarcely can be overestimated. 
‘There is Mrs. McLaurin of the distinguished Mis- 
sissippi family, who is one of the most powerful 
and convincing speakers I have keard upon any 
platiorm. Before the last Mississippi legislature, in 
a remarkable address, she confounded the oppo- 
nents of child labor laws and blunted every argu- 
ment of the opposition. And«hen there are Miss 
“Gene Jordan and Miss Kate Jordan of New 
Orleans. No amount of misdirected chivalry will 
still their voices against child labor, and in favor 
of juvenile courts and detention home schools in 
place of jails and prisons. 

In Oklahoma there is Miss Kate Barnard, who 
was elected state commissioner of charities and 
correction by a vote which exceeded by several 
thousand that given the governor or any other 
succcessful candidate upon the winning ticket. 
Miss Barnard, at her own expense, visited the ju- 
venile courts of Denver, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
and she has outlined a unique plan for taking to 
Guthrie this winter some of the best-known work- 
ers and advocates in the United States in the vari- 
ous departments of philanthropy. She would have 
a course of lectures delivered to the legislators and 
others upon child labor, associated charities, 
prison reform, almshouses, insane asylums, juve- 
nile courts,and other matters within the fields of her 
department. Her proposal is as unique as Okla- 
‘Thoma’s brand new constitution, which Mr. Bryan 
declared to be the most remarkable, serviceable, 
and able people's document yet devised. 

It is impossible in a brief report to even refer to 
all of the women in the South who are taking lead- 
ing parts in this fight for childhood. They are 
doing what the women have always done—taking 
up the burden of the child, determined to see that 
it has fair play, a square deal, and justice. Ask any 
politician down there, especially among those who 
were recently run over in the fight against the 
‘the saloons, and they will tell you that if the women 
have started out after these laws they are likely to 
come just as suddenly and unexpectedly as the anti- 
saloon legislation came in spite of any supposed 
indifference. There is no longer any question 
‘that the sentiment of the South is on the right side 
in all of these things. 

There is no intention to minimize the work and 
sentiment among the men of the South in behalf of 
children. Considering the difficulties and handi- 
caps of that section, their interest and activity have 
been keen... It was Governor Robert L. Taylor of 
‘Tennessee, now United States senator, who nearly 
twenty years ago became a pioneer in the juvenile 
court movement by advocating reforms of this 
kind. He incurred severe criticism for his prompt 
pardon to any boy under sixteen convicted of crime 
‘and sentenced to the penitentiary. It was not the 
‘governor’s intention to encourage crime, as some 
‘people said, but to emphasize his contempt for 
such a method of punishing and degrading chil- 
dren when the state had provided no means for 
their protection. The effect has emphasized the 
mecessity of more enlightened methods. The 
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writer recalls on a much earlier trip through the 
South seeing fifteen boys in one bull pen with 
adult criminals. The boys had dog chains to keep 
them from running away. I told one of them that 
if he could get rid of those dog chains and had a 
chance to run away, I hoped he would run. The 
state may become infinitely more criminal than the 
child in failing to provide industrial schools and 
wholesome environment for its young citizens. 

Governor Vardaman of Mississippi journeyed 
with me from Vicksburg to Jackson. -He has 
pursued a policy upon this entire question that, in 
my judgment, is more advanced than that of any 
other governor in this country, though it is little 
known and understood outside his own state. His 
messages to the legislature upon prison reform, 
embodying, as they do, an advocacy of everything 
pertaining to the juvenile court and probation sys- 
tem, are equaled nowhere in all the literature of 
the subject. 

Both candidates for governor of Louisiana have 
publicly expressed views similar to those of 
Governor Vardaman. 

Governor Haskell of Oklahoma expressed to 
me the keenest appreciation of the entire subject. 
The system of courts in Oklahoma, especially in 
its provision for a county court in each county 
equipped with sufficient chancery and criminal 
jurisdiction to do all the work of the juvenile court 
both as to children and adults, makes this state, in 
so far as its constitutional system of courts is con- 
cerned, admirably adapted for a state-wide and 
effective system of juvenile courts. The system 
is so established that the school law, child labor 
law, law forbidding the sale of intoxicants, tobacco, 
and firearms to children, and substantially every 
other law that pertains to their welfare, may be en- 
forced in the same court before the same judge, an 
advantage that has made for the efficiency of the 
Denver juvenile court. 

Judge N. B. Feagin of Birmingham, Ala., with 
his chief probatien officer, L. H. Putnam, has 
done splendid juvenile court work for five years 
past without the aid of the elaborate laws of such 
cities as Indianapolis, Chicago, and Denver. The 
results in Birmingham go to show that it is the 
spirit and the work rather than the law that is most 
important in the juvenile court. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of Judge F eagin’s work is 
that he is furnishing a practical solution for the 
difficulties of the negro child in the juvenile court 
of the South. He is working out a system of di- 
vision of the races very much as in the schools, and 
to this end he has, through the colored churches, 
provided probation officers for the colored chil- 
dren. ‘Many of the colored children are taken to 
a farm under the supervision of this probation 
force. The results in redeeming many of the dan- 
gerous class of young negro boys who are growing 
up in the Southern cities has been remarkable. 
The juvenile court of Birmingham is doing work 
significant for the whole South. 

The women of Birmingham have established an 
industrial school maintained almost entirely 
through their work and efforts, and in this way 
have met one of the special difficulties of their 
section—its lack of industrial schools, or what 
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were formally called reform schools in the North 
and West. Until very recently there has been no 
place to send so-called criminal children except to 
the jail or the penitentiary. This individual enter- 
prise in making a start presages the coming of 
state industrial schools, as it did in the organiza- 
tion of kindergartens, playgrounds, night schools, 
and detention schools. The lack of such schools 
stood out strikingly in county jails in the South, 
where I have seen pinched, white-faced boys, ten 
and eleven years‘old, herded with thieves, burg- 
lars, and “dope fiends.” A guard in one jail in a 
town of 3,000 people talked with me while a ten- 
year-old white boy was being “‘jollied” by a burg- 
lar. He said that as many as ten to twelve boys 
between ten and sixteen years old.had been in this 
jail at one time. There were six of this age at the 
time I was there. I was promised that different 
arrangements would soon be made for them. The 
matron of that jail told me she believed there were 
several hundred boys that night in jails in that 
state under similar conditions. Assuming that 
there were only 200, it meant that over 1,000 boys 
a year at least had such experiences, and that in 
ten years 10,000 boys under sixteen were so 
treated. Crawford Jackson of Atlanta, Ga., who 
is making a crusade for juvenile protectories in the 
South, shows us pictures of our boys in stripes on 


‘the chain gang mixing with various types of crimi- 


nals. 


In Mobile, Ala., Mrs. John B. Waterman, with 
the help of one of the local judges, secured from 
the Alabama legislature a special act creating a 
very effective court and probation. At the same 
time a state-wide juvenile court law was passed, 
but some of its provisions put it so out of harmony 
with the actual local conditions with which it had 
to deal that it was later repealed. This does not af- 
fect the usual act for the county in which Mobile 
is the chief city, and for this reason and because of 
exceptional conditions in Birmingham these two 
principal cities of Alabama will not be interfered 
with. The court presided over in Mobile by Judge 
Clark, with Mrs. Roberts as probation officer, has 
made a splendid 1ecord, and carried out the spirit 
and efficiency which Mrs. Waterman put into her 
campaign which created it. 


In Louisiana a juvenile court law was passed as 
the result of agitation by the women of the state, 
and some men, prominent among whom was 
Michael Hyman, superintendent of the Jewish 
orphans’ home of New Orleans. The law was not 
properly attached to the judicial system of the 
state, and was declared unconstitutional for reasons 
that can be avoided in the legis!ature next May, 
when it will be proposed again. The recorder’s 
court in New Orleans has set aside separate days 
for the trial of children, and are carrying on a real 
juvenile court, so far as existing laws will permit. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren has established an industrial school in one of 
the old plantation houses near the city, with sepa- 
rate departments for white boys and colored boys, 
under a probation officer, who, with his wife, are 
doing much to improve the conditions for these 
boys. 
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THE RAISING OF THE CURTAIN. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


THE FIRST SCENE OF SPRING. 

The curtain is now rising on the first act of 
spring. It is gaily decorated with a various fringe 
of tassels, a form of inflorescence of which Nature 
is very fond. It is surprising how many of our 
forest trees exhibit some form of catkin, and all are 
beautiful. There are the graceful pendants of the 
alders, of a rich brown color, drooping over the 
dark waters of some stream or river; the fawn- 
colored and more scattered tassels of hazel; and the 
deep golden sweep of the birch, with “tresses like 
a dryad.” Willows, too, possess catkins, but they 
are not in tassel-form, presenting themselves as 
spikes. Those of the male plant are the hand- 
somer, where the dove-colored, dusky, or white 
silk is shot through with deep golden or brilliant 
crimson stamens. These, in color, remind one of 
certain summer sunsets, where the clouds are per- 
meated by the rays of the declining luminary. 

Why is it that these tassels and pussies appeal 
so to one’s tenderer nature? Is it because of 
early associations, or an inherited instinct, lead- 
ing the mind to grope into the dim semi-oblivion 
of the unhistoric past? Well does Thoreau re- 
mark that he could feel at home even in Baffin’s 
bay as long as he might see there the catkins of 
birch and alder. Often have I tried to analyze the 
feeling they produce in me. Of the two the 
birch causes the more subtle feeling. As I stand 
beneath a birch tree in full bloom, I seem to im- 
bibe its golden glow, till the very spirit is warmed 
and ennobled. it has a Midas-touch all its own. 

Before the curtain actually arises, one may see 
the members of the orchestra gradually assemble. 
The tuning of the instruments, in accord with 
modern custom, is done off the stage. The musi- 
cians quietly happen in; here a song sparrow, like 
a Mohammedan muezzin in early morning, chanting 
from some “coign of vantage” the praise of Allah; 
in the swamps the little hylas uttering a furtive 
trill; and from the spruces a noisy babble, musical” 
withal, of returning blackbirds. 

The stage scenery, too, is being arranged for 
the actors. A bubbling spring is gradually clothed 
with a mantle of water starwort, and fhe rivulet 
that rises therefrom is bordered by a leafage of 
forget-me-not and other early herbs. | 

Flowers, indeed, are few, but there are some 
even thus early. The stickler for words, perhaps, 
would hardly pronounce the skunk cabbage a 
flower, yet, in a true sense, it is one, or rather a col- 
lection of many, enrobed with a mystic hood. Few 
plants are more personal, more suggestive of fairy- 
land and quaint, fabulous lore. Sometimes they 
seem monks, in hood and gown, engaged in con- 
ventual business. At other times they bring to. 
mind the mystic rites of a secret order, as they 
stand facing each other in solemn conclave. How 
very beautiful are their colors, rich maroons, glow- 
ing yellows, and startling greens! Humble mem- 
bers are they of the great and aristocratic arum 
family—cousin of the regal calla, the gorgeous 
anthurium, and of Jack, the reverend preacher of 
the day. 
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This morn a blessed damosel brought me, from 
our own yard, the first snowdrop, or rather, the 
first one found. From the perky appearance of this 
specimen, it has undoubtedly been in bloom, with 
others, for a week, but we had unpardonably for- 
gotten to look for them. All sorts of things are 
going on under that pile of brush and leaves, and, 
no doubt, a little search might reveal a crocus or 
a squill. Nothing surely can be daintier than the 
snowdrop, with its silver bell tinged with apple- 
green. 

If one should now look in favorable places, like 
gravelly garden-paths or sandy river-banks (for 
instance, along the Pokasset near Cranston), un- 
doubtedly he could find the tiny whitlow grass, 
really not a grass at all, but a cross-bearer on one 
of the cress family. It is an immigrant from 
Europe with minute white flowers of four petals 
and six stamens. By the middle of the month it is 
in full pod. 

If one is on the lookout for flowers, he should 
carefully watch, too, the silver-leaf maple, a rather 
common tree in the streets and a very early 
bloomer. I have frequently seen 1‘ in full blossom 
in February. In the general appearance of the 
flowers it looks like the red maple, but they are 
vellower and not so handsome as those of its rela- 
tive. 

Remember that the curtain is not yet up. All 
that is now going on is merely preparatory to the 
first pastoral. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 
[San Francisco Daily News.] 

If you have closely observed some of the boys 
from eight to thirteen vears of age in certain sec- 
tions of vour city, you will note that healthful play 
has had but little place in their lives. They lounge 
about and affect the manner of grown persons of 
their acquaintance. They are old before their 
time—and some of them are all too old in their 
knowledge of evil. They are abnormal. Their 
childhood has been twisted and warped. 

Nothing will do more to make men out of this 
sort of boys than to develop in them the natural 
love of healthy games. ; 

And the same may be said of girls, who have 
less opportunity for vigorous and joyous exercise. 

The city playground, it has been shown, takes 
these children, as well as thos: who are more 
fortunate, engages their eager attention, entertains 
them and develops the natural desire for playful- 
ness. 

It is a cruel thing to rob a child of its childhood. 
Those who live in the country with its free, wide 
spaces and lack of vicious surroundings can 
scarcely understand the city conditions under 
which many boys and girls grow up. 

The public playground would justify itself alone 
upon the fact that it cuts out evil associations. 
But it does more than that. It changes harmfu' 
thoughts and habits into normal and healthful ones. 
Philanthropists could do no better thing than to 
buy and endow in the congested districts of the 
cities playgrounds for the children. They are 
needed more than libraries. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR ARBOR AND BIRD DAY. 
BY MRS. H, G. KAUFFMAN, OREGON. 


Tree planting, like charity, 
home. 

Observe Arbor and Bird Day. 

See that Arbor and Bird Day is observed in 
schools, and that trees, shrubbery, and vines are- 
planted by the children and cared for. 

Encourage tree planting along the highways; 
along streets in villages, cities, and towns; in 
school yards; on waste land and pasture land 
where forest have been cut away cr destroyed; on 
vacant and otherwise useless lots. 

Plant and label memorial trees. Label trees to 
record history, or to make known the variety. 

Plant trees, shrubbery, and vines that thrive best 
in your neighborhood. 

Plant long-lived trees, such as the American 
elm, pin oak, red oak, American sycamore, Eng- 
lish sycamore, tulip tree, hard or sugar maple, red 
maple, Norway maple, sycamore maple, white: 
ash. Along roadway or along a whole street 
plant only the same kind of tree. The effect is 
much more beautiful. 

Follow directions from reliable nursery as to. 
planting and care or have work done by an intelli- 
gent and thorough worker who understands how. 
Plant trees and shrubbery in groups, where possi- 
ble; and same kind, or kinds, to harmonize. 

Plant berry-bearing trees, shrubs, and vines as. 
bird food,—mulberry, hackberry, cedar, mountain 
ash, wild cherry, fruit trees, elder, Virginia creeper, 
red honeysuckle (for humming bird); nut-bearing 
trees for other wild creatures; clumps of evergreens: 
to shelter them. Feed birds in winter. 

Make unsightly spots beautiful by trees, shrub- 
bery and vines; and plant Virginia creeper to run 
up telephone and electric light poles. 

Preserve native growth along highways and 
river banks, and trees along edge of timber land. 
Protect trees from ruinous trimming; injury to. 
trunks; mutilation by telephone and electric light 
wires ; and from insects. 

Urge nurseries to grow trees specially for 
Christmas season, thus supplying demand and pre- 
venting destruction of young forests. 

Encourage farmers land-owners in planting 
and maintaining wood lots, and in scientific cutting 
of timber land. 

Collect forestry literature, published by state and’ 
national agricultural and forestry departments 
and present to libraries and schouls as a club gift. 
Present to schools Audubon Society bird charts. 

Initiate or actively support legislation that tends 
to maintain the forests ; help secure state forester, 
state forest commission, “Pine Woods of Ogle 
County” as White Pine Forest Reserve. 

Co-operate with forestry and civic committees, 
wherever possible, in carrying out forestry work. 

Have midsummer forestry meetings and tree- 
parties. 

Take club membership in American Forestry As- 
sociation. Annual dues, $2, including monthly 
publication of Forestry and Irrigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Secure ftom the forest service, United States de- 
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partment of agriculture, Washington, D. C., Cir- 
cular No. 36, telling what the forest service is and 
how it deals with forest problems; also Circular 35 
-and Bulletins, 24, 42, 44. 

Study what forestry stands for ard its far-reach- 
“ing effects; the special needs of each locality; the 
kinds of trees, shrubbery, and vines native in each 
-neighborhood. 

Consider the history and development of the for- 
-estry movement; forestry in foreign countries, 
‘methods and results; our national forest policy, in- 
eluding location and administration of forest re- 
serves. and national parks; forestry conditions in 

Illinois; what other states have acconplished : 
-economic value of birds to the state; forestry and 
‘bird laws in Illinois and in other states. 

Study important problems in tree presrvation,— 
‘insect pests, defective trees, city trees. 

Study history and importance of Arbor Day; 
-honor its author; secure “Arbor and Bird Day” 
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pamphlet from state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Study historic trees; tree-lore—mythical, Bibli- 
cal, historical; trees in literature ; common and sci- 
entific names, Bulletin 17%, Forest Service; Big 
Trees of California, Bulletin 28; White Pine, Cir- 
cular 67. 

Consider duty to posterity; influence of nature 
study upon character; nature study the key to 
the forest problem, Year Book, 1906-1907, page 
57. 

Read Thoreau, Burroughs, Van Dyke, White 
(“Selborne’’), Bradford Torrey, F W. Chapman, 
John Muir, Stewart Edward White, Olive Thorne 
Miller, McFarland (“Getting Acquainted with 
Trees”), Annie Oakes Huntington (“Studies of 
Trees in Winter”), Fannie Hardy Eckstorm (“The 
Woodpeckers”), Gene Stratton-Porter (“Freckles’ 
Chickens” and “What I Have Done with Birds’), 
Bryant, Wordsworth.—Report of Committee. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


STUDY OF THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS, 
FROM CARLYLE’S “HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP.” 


Outline—Introductory: An organization of Men 
~of Letters, in modern society. 

I. The place of the Man of Letters among the 

Heroes. 

(a) A product of new ages, but expected 
to continue through all future 
ages. 

(b) A great soul endeavoring to speak forth 
the inspiration that was in him by 
means of printed books. 

(c) He, such as he may be, 1s the soul of all. 
What he teaches the whole world 

will do and make. 

II. His function; his type. 

(a) As we have seen with all the other 
heroes studied—ic live in te 
True, Divine, and Eternai, and 
make manifest to use this same 
idea.” 

(b) Fichte’s notio#’—by analysis the same 
_as Carlyle’s—the light of the 
world; the world’s priest. 

(c) Goethe the true type of the Hero as Man 
of Letters, but not chosen for the 
lecture because not sufficiently 
known to the audience. 

(d) Johnson, Burns, and Rousseau chosen, 
because they were heroic seekers 
of the light, although they failed 
to bring it as Goethe did. 

What book writers and the art of writing do 
in the world. 

_ (a) “In Books lies the soul of the whole 
Past Time; all that Mankind -has 
done, thought, gained, or been is 
lying as in magic preservation in 
the pages of Books.” 

(b) They accomplish miracles; persuade 
men; relate the past and distant 


All. 


with the present; alter for men 
modes of important work,—teach- 
ing, preaching, governing, and all 
else. 

(c) They are the trueuniversity of modern 
days, for all that the university 
can do for us is to teach us to read. 

(1) The place and power of the uni- 
versity before printed books. 

(2) The development of the university. 

(3) The distinct province both for writ- 
ing and for speaking remains, but 
the limits of the two have nowhere 
been pointed out. 

(d) They inspire us to worship, for they are 
the handwriting made visible there 
of the great Maker of the Uni- 
verse. 

(e) Literature becomes our parliament, and 
printing is equivalent to democ- 
racy. 

(f) The book invests for ts the thought of 
man; it is the highest act of man’s 
faculty. 

IV. The organization of Men of Letters. 

(a) Men of Letters will always be with us, 
because they are so incalculably in- 
fluential. 

(b) The question of what were the best 
possible organizations is unanswer- 
able. 

(c) Royal or parliamentary grants of money 
are by no means the chief thing 
wanted—for lack of means is not 
the worst of evils to literary men, 
it may be rather to the furtherance 
of their work and character to be 
poor. 
question is, then, how so to regulate 
society that the Men of Letters, 
who have passed through their 
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ordeal and stand approved, may 
find in it their true position, and 
not be at the mercy of circum- 
stances both for honor and for 
means of living, as were Burns and 
Johnson. 

(e) The organization—‘“the Priesthood of, 
the Writers of Books”—is bound 
to come, for men a:e bound to dis- 

“ cern the importance of it and bring 
it to pass accordingly. 

(f) It is of less concern to individual Men 
of Letters than to society itself, for 
to provide for a literary class is to 
set its light on high places,—to put 
wisdom at the head of the world. 
This done, the world will be the 
best world man can make. 

(g) China is an example of respect in its 
selection of talented youth to be 
prepared and trained for official po- 
sitions. 

(h) But signs of social change are in evi- 
dence on all sides, for the necessi- 
ties of the hour are pressing them 
forward. (This paragraph con- 
cludes the first period or introduc- 
tion to this lecture.) 

[To be continued.] 


THE AIM OF ART EDUCATION. 

It is a long time since drawing found its way into 
the public school curriculum, so long a time that it 
is only in the most exceptional cases that 
one fails to find it among’ the _ subjects 
of instruction. Drawing has come to be re- 
garded as an essential, and however discus- 
sions of aims and methods may multiply, its 
place in the school curriculum is not seriously 
questioned. And yet, when we come to examine 
the work done in the schools, we are apt to be im- 
pressed by a lack of uniformity in the presentation 
of the subject, and behind this, the absence of a 
clear and general understanding of its aim and its 
relation to education as a whole. This is brought 
home to us by many statements, written and 
spoken, both by laymen and specialists: 

A number of causes are responsible for this re- 
sult, but chief among them is this, that drawing, or 
art education, as the subject is more properly 
termed, is too often looked upon as a special 
subject with a special aim that is something apart 
from education as a whole, instead of being a factor 
in the attainment of the aim for which education as 
a whole exists. This is but natural when we re- 
call the fact that when the subject came into the 
schools its aim was a special aim. It stood apart 
from all the rest of the school work; it was purely 
technical in character, with aims and methods un- 
related to anything else in the curriculum. But 
our schools do not exist for the iurthering of spe- 
cial aims. They have but one purpose, the devel- 
opment of useful, intelligent citizens, endowed with 
powers and ideals that make for efficiency and 
happiness both in public and private life, and that 
make for progress both of the individual and of the 
social organization of which he is a part, Every 
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subject of instruction must contribute to this re- 
sult or it has no rightful place in the curriculum. 

Too often we find that manual dexterity is con- 
sidered the sole aim of the work in drawing, but if 
this were the case it would long since have been 
discarded as non-educational, a specialty, a fad. 
Sometimes we find that the aim is exhibition work, 
the making of drawings, pictures, designs, more 
or less according to prescription, merely for the 
sake of the visible result. But while the work 
should develop a certain ability to draw, and while 
it should result in an appreciation of the general 
principles of beauty that would influence everything 
done in the drawing class, the subject is but poorly 
understood if either of these aims is looked upon as 
its sole or leading aim. 

It is hard for some to realize that drawing is 
concerned with anything other than a physical ap- 
pearance—that is, that it has to do with the mind of 
the child. And yet, until this fact is realized the 
work of the drawing class will faii to satisty—both 
those who look for manual dexterity and those who 
look for beauty and a development of apprecia- 
tion, while the education significance of the subject 
disappears entirely. 

Our public schools aim to develop the mind of the 
child. Art education is but one factor in accom- 
plishing this development. It appeals to the 
child’s ‘interest in a special way; :t has incidental 
aims (the development of technique, for example), 
but until we fully realize that the kand can accom- 
plish nothing without the guidarce of the mind, 
and that the real aim of art education in the pub- 
lic schools is to develop mental powers and ideals 
that make for efficiency and happiness, there will 
be no uniformity in the teachin of the subject, 
nor can it be utilized to the best advantage alone, 
and working with the other subjects, in accom- 
plishing the aim for which education as a whole °x- 
ists—The Prang [January] Bulletin. 


SMALLER CLASSES. 
BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS. 

No teacher is physically or mentally competent 
to give proper instruction to forty children, which 
is the average size of a division in the public 
schools. Under such conditions individual in- 
struction is largely impossible and must be de- 
voted principally to the laggards a* the expense of 
the brighter children—or vice versa. Neverthe- 
less, comparatively speaking, our common schools 
do give good instruction. It is amazing that so 
much is accomplished under such difficulties. It 
is because the average teacher—usually a woman 
—gives of her vitality and sympathy and mental 
force to an extent which is abnormal and deplora- 
ble, that the children of tender years are so well 
grounded in the elements of knowledge. The time 
will come when no such task will be placed on the 
young women of this country, and when the 
teachers will not only be honored, but well paid fo~ 
their services. It may be said that primarily the 
need of the public schools is a reduction of the 
number of children in a division to twenty-five as a 
maximum. It would be better to place the number 
at twenty. It would pay in eyery way,—Lippin- 
cott’s for March, 
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The coming test of all draughtsmanship will be 
the human figure. All animate nature is far more 
difficult to represent than objects or plants. 

This subject can be introduced into the 
public school drawing course. Only the most 
elementary parts of it are practical for this 
purpose, but it is as well to do something with so 
important a subject if it is only to demonstrate the 
fact that there are more advanced phases in draw- 
ing than the outline of a pitcher or a pussy- 
willow. 

When advanced subjects are touched upon at all, 
an effort should be made to start the pupils with 
some definite knowledge and not allow them to 
grope in the dark and form habits which they will 
have to unlearn if they are ever to carry the sub- 
ject further. 

The usual pose drawing lesson, which consists in 
having a child stand in front of the class, when the 
pupils are told to draw what they sce, is worse than 
useless. It leads invariably to caricatures which 
the children themselves realize are caricatures, and 
they then say that they can do ncthing else. If 
this lesson is carefully led up to, and the children 
are shown how they can judge and measure a 
figure, we can obtain reasonable results, and the 
pupils will be willing to make further efforts. 

In the violent reaction which has taken place, as 
the result of indiscriminate copying, we have gone 
to the other extreme and said that all copying is 
bad. This is just as great a mistake. One of the 
legitimate uses of a copy is in subjects where it is 
not possible to have nature to work from, or where 
nature is beyond the ability of the pupil and a copy 
gives the opportunity for closer and more accurate 
study. In drawing the human figure and animals, 
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copies are-a great help and should always be used 
as an introduction to the subject. 

It is a good plan to begin with a study of the 
head before the whole figure is taken up. ‘The 
human head, reduced to a general form, is a pure 
oval—egg-shaped—large at the upper end and 
pointed at the chin. 

For the first lesson, try drawing this general form 
in several positions. 

If the head we draw is looking right at us, the 
oval will be straight, and the neck will join just be- 
low the middle. The neck grows larger where it 
meets the shoulders. 

Now the eyesare placed just half way down be- 
tween the top of the head and the chin. In all races 
except the Mongolian the eyes slant up toward the 
nose. The nostrils are just half way between the 
eyes and the chin, and the mouth is again half way 
between the nose and the chin. The line of the 
hair comes half way between the eyes and the top 
of the head. These measurements are general, and 
they give a basis for criticism. 

After this lesson is given, a lesson on the features 
should follow. The eye should be drawn carefully, 
showing the lids, with the crease above the upper 
one, and the iris and pupil. The iris, enclosing the 
pupil, occupies about one-third of the entire length 
of the eye. The only things that can be drawn in 
outline about the nose, when we are looking 
straight at a face, are the nostrils. The relief of 
the nose is shown by a shadow thrown from it, and 
not by a line, but light and shade is too difficult a 
subject for lower grades. 

When drawing the lips, first make the line 
which separates them, then get the relative thick- 
ness of both the upper and lower. 
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If. it is not possible to get copies simple enough 
to place in the hands of the pupils, from which to 
draw the features, have each child bring a small 
mirror, and draw from his own features. 

Now we are teady to combine the two lessons, 
and draw a head. Let each child find in a maga- 
zine some reproduction of a portrait, one looking 
straight at you if possible. Have them get prints 
from photographs rather than from drawings. By 
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CRIMINAL SALARIES. 

My dear old friend Winship: Please allow me <o rehite 
a little incident in the life of my old friend, Superintend- 
ent Grimes, who has gone over the range. 

He had invited me to visit certain country schools 
with him and we had exemplified our mutual friendship 
by remaining silent for a full half hour. What great 
writer was it who maintained that this is the supreme 
test? 

1 noted that my usually genial and talkative compan- 
ion heaved an uncommonly deep 
sigh and that his face became 


more than sad; it was grief- 
Stricken. Presently turning to 
v me and addressing me by my 
‘o> first name, he said: “Do you 

ra know that there are certain 


things that come into my lifeasa 
school man that persist in mak- 


ing me unhappy and ashamed; 
See} not my own failings, which, 

conscience knows, are serious 
enough, but things that haye 
been done to faithful, innocent 
teachers, by communities, 
thoughtless communities. In a 
rp) town not twenty-five miles from 


having each find his own, they are usually much 
more eager to copy. 

Decide how large the copy is to be, and get the 
general shape of the head. It may be a long oval, 
or it may be a round one. Locate the position of 
the features very carefully, and copy the shape of 
them closely. You will not get striking likenesses 
from your pupils, but the drawings will not be mon- 


strosities, and the children will have an actual basis 
of knowledge to work upon. 

When a head can be copied easily, then try a 
pose drawing, selecting a child with some charac- 
ter about her for the model. A large bow on the 
hair, or a fluffy way of arranging the hair, or a hat, 
often adds to the character, and gives the pupils 
something to take hold of in their drawing. 

With a preparation of this kind, you have laid a 
firm foundation for figure drawing. It is very ele- 
mentary and very slight, but it will not have to be 
unlearned if the child should wish later to follow up 
the subject. 


Boston in the year Is64 a cer- 

tain Normal graduate was 
teaching ninety primary pupils at a salary of $4.50 per 
week. That bustling, growing village, now a city, could 
only afford that small salary, because many a young girl 
in that section, given her board by her parents, was will- 
ing to teach for a little pocket money. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the war was in prog- 
ress and that clothing was at a high price, cotton cloth 
such as is now sold at five cents per yard then selling at 
fifty cents, a certain experienced teacher, whose name I 

well remember, was paid but $5 
per week for teaching a very 
ea large school of fifth graders, 


The patrons of her school 
Vg FR boasted of her faithfulness and 
2% >) proficiency. They said it was 


wonderful the amount and qual- 
ity of the work that she per- 
formed in that overcrowded 
schoolroom. 

“One morning this teacher 
made her appearance bareheaded 
at the home of her clergyman. 
She was. brushing with hair- 
brush her long hair with a 
quick, nervous energy. She had 
become suddenly insane, but in 
all her affliction the genuine 
woman predominated. The 
women who nursed her learned 
that with her $5 per week she 
had a decrepit old mother to cheer and support, house 
rent to pay, clothing to be bought, and everything, ex- 
cept her salary, at war prices, and under the necessity 
all the time of keeping the hardship of her life a secret 
for the dear mother’s sake. In her desperate efforts to 
sustain herself and her mother and to dress herself re- 
spectably for her calling, it was found that her under 
garments had been mended and darned till in some 
eases it was difficult to discern the original fabric. 

“I will not charge that her desperate difticulties drove 
the teacher insane; but if not there were certainly 
“auses in plenty. Do you wonder that I registered a 
vow that as long as I live I will use my best abilities in 
securing teachers at least a decent salary? 

“Thave had a millionaire member of a school board 
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come to me in the expectation that I would assist in 
keeping girl teachers’ wages at $16 a month. ‘Think of 
the contemptible meanness of the thing!” 

We rode on in silence for a long time feeling as if we 
had been to a funeral. ' Sineerely yours, 


» A Reader of the Journal of Education. 
Greeley, Colo. 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B. WILSON, 
Decatur, Ill. 

Experience demonstrates clearly that not every 
one who possesses sufficient information to pro- 
cure a teacher’s license should teach’school. This 
information coupled with an agreeable personality 
and a genuine love for and a consecration to the 
work of teaching school are always found in the 
truly successful teacher. The teacher’ combining 
these qualities may become fatigued by her many 
duties, but she never finds them irksome nor is she 
ashamed of her calling under any circumstances, 
nor, in any company. She always imposes upon 
herself larger and more exacting requirements 
than her employers make of her. 

The teacher who is less than this finds herself 
thoroughly in accord with all efforts to increase 
the salaries of teachers and to lighten the burden 
and increase the comforts of teaching, but many 
of the essentials to an up-to-date, progressive 


’ school system she does not wish expected of her. 


The professional meetings for teachers, state, 
county, and local, are not supported financially and 
attended regularly, punctually, and willingly by 
her; she purchases and studies but little literature 
peculiar to her profession; her requests to be ex- 
cused early from regular work or special meetings 
and to be allowed to come late ate apt to be too 
many; her support in schools and out to new and 


_ untried lines of effort is reluctantly given; she gets 


meagre or no results in the subje:ts for which she 
has no special liking; she unwillingly accepts as- 
signments to duties outside of routine lines; she 
is not enthusiastic at all times and in all places 
in seeing that the serious efforts and the really 
praiseworthy results attained by the schools are 
The teacher who lacks 
consecration to these and other, some of them in- 
tangible, aspects of the work of the schools usu- 
ally lacks in life and warmth in her relations to 
her students. Her teaching may be formally ac- 
curate and thorough, but it lacks the converting 
power and the life-giving touch which are born of 
earnest enthusiasm and devotion to duty. Prob- 
ably no one designedly enters the teaching profes- 
sion dominated by such shortcomings as the above, 
but, if time reveals that her results are the same 
as if she consciously embodied these shortcomings, 
her duty to herself and the, schools is clear. 

Devotion of one’s best energies and‘ impulses to 
the calling that supplies one’s income is clearly a 
reasonable thing-to expect. Everyone does and 
should sustain private, business, and social rela- 
tions in the community outside of those entailed 
by the school; but the outside cares, duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and engagements should not be so 
numerous nor so heavy that they send one to the 
schoolroom duties fatigued, exhausted, and un- 
fitted to render artistic service —Report. 
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HOW A BUMBLEBEE SHAPED THE LIFE OF A 
BOTANIST. 


In the beautiful little mountain-girt city of 
Chiavari on the northwestern coast of Italy there 
was born in 1833 a boy named Federico Delpino. 
His playground, during childhood, was the little 
garden adjoining his father’s house, where he spent 
long solitary days among the flowers, studying the 
habits of ants, bees, and wasps. After he had 
grown to manhood and had obtained a classical 
education, mainly by his own efforts, he became an 
employee in the custom house, but fortunately was 
able to devote many leisure hours to the study of 
plants. Soon he became an excellent self-taught 
botanist, but he might long have remained com- 
paratively unknown save for the chance sugges- 
tion of a non-botanical friend. His correspon- 
dent wrote Delpino, then arrived at about the age 
of thirty-one, of some interesting studies made by 
an English observer. These dealt with the way in 
which the fertilizing pollen of the flowers 
of an Italian orchid was transported by 
a large blue-black bumble-bee. This same 
great bee, a most conspicuous insect in 
Italian gardens, had been one of the little 
boy’s favorite objects of study in his father’s 
garden. The idea at once occurred to Delpino 
that this bee might perform for some milkweed 
(Asclepias) flowers the same office that it had been 
shown to perform for the orchid. Returning to 
Chiavari and revisiting the garden he found the 
bumble-bees frequenting the flowers of a beautiful 
Brazilian milkweed. Attacking the pro-lem of 
their relations to the flower he was soo: able to 
show in what a marvelous way the bumble-bees 
carried the sticky, cobwebby pollen masses from 
one flower cluster to another and thus secured the 
production of seed. 

This discovery soon made the young man famous. 
He himself said in a remarkable discourse delivered 
at a meeting held in his honor at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Naples less than two years before his death: 
“That same Xylocopa (the scientific name of the 
bumble-bee) was destined to exert a decisive in- 
fluence in my life.” 


Delpino, now a renowned botanist, held succes-. 


sive positions in the three universities of Genoa, 
of Bologna, and of Naples. He will always be re- 
membered as the founder of a most important di- 
vision of botanical science, that which deals with 
the mutual dependence between plants and animals. 

I came to know the great botanist during the 
fater years of his professorship at the University of 
Naples and up to the time of his death in 1905. 
He was rather above the middle height, witha keen 
scholarly face and very expressive eyes. Too fee- 
ble to do much field work, he toiled unceasingly at 
his studies in the charming, forest-like botanic 
garden of the university. No one who met him 


can ever forget his enthusiasm, his simple courtesy, . 


and the kindness with which he gave his invaluable 
time to answer the questions of unimportant visi- 
tors, if they really cared for the plants that he so 
loved. 


Joseph Y. Bergen. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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MUSIC TERMINOLOGY REFORM. 


BY CHARLES I, RICE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Have you ever been identified with the early 
stages of any movement which looks toward the 
improvement of existing usage in any art OF SCi- 
ence? 

li not, you probably have no idea of the number 
and variety of obstructions which block the way at 
every turn. Conservatism, prejudice, and distorted 
mental vision on the part of laymen, together with 
fancied seli-interest on the part of authors and 
publishers, are a few of the hindrances to a free dis- 
cussion of any question on its merits. 

That all of the recommendations presented by 
the committee on terminology reform at the Los 
Angeles meeting of the N. E. A. last July were 
adopted was very gratifying to the members of that 
committee. 

The committee asked for nothing very radical, 
and the wisdom of introducing the wedge at the 
small end was acknowledged by all. 

It was believed that a short list in which a ma- 
jority of the recommendations should commend 
themselves to everyone would receive more gen- 
eral adoption than a list which was encyclopedic 
in its scope. The list was revised and arranged with 
much care, for the committee realized that a single 
point which provoked lengthy discussion might de- 


lay consideration of other points and result in gen- - 


eral disagreement. Experience has shown that 
the promotion of any reform depends largely on 
the success of its advocates in enlisting the inter- 
est of a great many people in a very few funda- 
mentals which, from their transparent nature, will 
be readily agreed to and used. Once let the 
human mind embark on a campaign of voluntary 
self-correction, and it gathers momentum rapidly. 

A realization of the desirability of reform in the 
terminology of music is no new thing. Dr. Call- 
cott in his “Musical Grammar,” published in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, suggests 
one change, which appears in our 1907 list. 
Strong, honest men there have been all along the 
way,who upon getting a clearer view were not 
afraid to say they had been wrong, and along with 
that admission to give others the benefit of their 
new point of view. 

Such a man was Lowell Mason, Mus. Doc., 1792- 
1872, whose publications cover a period of nearly 
fifty yeais. His “Boston Academy Manual of 


‘ Vocal Music,” of which I have copies from the 


first, second, and fifth editions, 1834, 1836, 1839, 
was filled with the same loose statements that pre- 
vail to-day. 

His subsequent books, from the sale of which he 
amassed a fortune, continued up to 1864 to follow 
the old path. In the latter year le copyrighted a 
little book for use in public schools, which, while 
not in every respect a model in terminology, is 
truer to fact than most of the books issued for like 
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CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


purposes since. Remember, I am talking of the 
statements and definitions, not of the music con- 
tents. 

When a man seventy-two years of age, who has 
been on record in printers’ ink for forty years, pref- 
aces a list of his former errors as follows: “In 
some of the earlier publications of the editor, it is 
stated,” etc., he demonstrates that, all other con- 
siderations aside, he is first of all a strong, straight- 
forward, honest man. 

But, alas, his days of active work were about 
over, and his younger contemporaries lacked per- 
ception to see the differences which were so clear 
to him. 

George F. Root, Mus. Doc., born when Lowell 
was twenty-eight years old, and who outlived him 
about twenty-five years, was associated in Boston 
with Lowell and Webb. After Lowell, Dr. Root 
was the most prominent exponent of logical 
terminology, and his work must have been pro- 
ductive of good results in the Middle West, where 
he worked from 1859, living in Chicago. His con- 
clusions in book fourm were given tu the world even 
later in life than was the case with Lowell, for his 
little book on the subject of terminology only an- 
tedated his death by about five years. 

If both these men could have received their light 
when they were twenty years younger, we can 
easily imagine that their influence would have 
counted for much more. 

The present needs of the cause of terminology 
reform may be summied up as follows: Men, strong 
and resourceful, in the prime of their sledge-ham- 
mer-swinging days, and women, quiet and concilia- 
tory, but convincing, whose life expectancy will en- 
able them to give probable years of attention to 
the task of getting into general use a new termi- 
nology which shall be true to fact and true to 
usage. 

The N. E. A. committee on terminology is a 
body from which something of the sort outlined 
above should be expected. Appointed to bring in 
a report at the 1907 meeting it did its work, se- 
cured adoption of every recommendation, and was 
continued in office to report next year. 

If its work is equally well done in the current 
year and there should still remain any uncon- 
sidered points, doubtless authority will be given it 
to continue the work. 

The committee, which is well constituted to get a 
comprehensive view of the whole field, is made up 
as follows: P. C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa, Public 
School Music, editor School Music Monthly ; Wil- 
liam B. Kinnear, Minneapolis, Kas., Public School 
Music; Leo R. Lewis, professor of niusic, Tufts 
College, Massachusetts; Mrs. Constance B. Smith, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Charles I. Rice, 
chairman, Worcester, Mass., Public School Music. 

Full text of the paper which accompanied the 
presentation of the report is available, and will not 
be given here. The short and simple list of recom- 


[Continued on page 327.) 
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AMONG FRIENDS.—(VI.) 

GEORGE A. WALTON. 
“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 

George A. Walton at eighty-six is making over 
his arithmetic, always in the front rank of school 
arithmetics. Assisted by Superintendent Stanley 
Holmes? Yes, but the thought and experience of 
Walton will be there just the same. 

On my book shelves for more than forty years, 
as the one arithmetic to consult when occasion 
offers, is 

“Walton’s Written Arithmetic,” 
and about the only really conservative grip that 
holds me is the feeling, to this day, that there has 
never been as good a text-book in arithmetic as 
that made since. 

Oh, but couldn’t my pupils solve those prob- 
lems! 

In those days Mr. Walton was a grammar 
school principal in Lawrence, Mass., the most emi- 
nent principal, out of Boston, in New England: 
The book from the first gave him a fabulous in- 
come. It is improbable that any other arithmetic 
ever had as nearly universal use in New England 
in so short a’time. 

Because of his income, he resigned and studied 
education, philosophically, at the Westfield (Mass.) 
State Normal school, and then became agent of 
the Massachtisetts state board of education, which 
position he held until he was about seventy-five 
years old. 

His arithmetic has already been twice made 
over, afid now, at eighty-six, he is remaking tt a 
third time. 

As Mr. Walton was a graduate of the Bridge- 
water State Normal school, and as he has been the 
most loyal, perhaps, of all the alumni for nearly 
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two-thirds of a century, he was one of the saints 
pointed out to the students in my day. 

One of the most appreciated recognitions that 
has ever come to me was from Mr. Walton when | 
was teaching in the Bridgewater Normal schvol, 
long, long ago. I was scarcely twenty-three when 
a letter came, saying that he was revising his 


‘arithmetic and had it in proof, and might he come 


to Bridgewater and spend a few days while I went 
over it, page by page, with him! 

I feel, even now, somewhat of the thrill of pride 
that stitred me then, as that “great man,” the 
author of a notably successful arithmetic, listened 
to my suggestions! 

Of course I .know the trick now, but I did not 
then. Now I know that it is the cheapest way to 
enlist the championship of a young man for a book, 
but I had seen too little of the world then. And 
even had I known it, the honor would have been 
quite adequate. 

They say in Newton that no citizen, not con- 
nected with the schools, has so keen an interest in 
them or such an intelligent appreciation of their effi- 
ciency. 

In the eighty-six years he has never been a 
pessimist even for an hour, and is to-day a believer 
in the bestness of things in school and in life. 


INFLUENCES THAT DO NOT TRAIN. 


As there is noise that is not music, so there are 
influences that do not train. The street, the table, 
the gang, the ordinary playground are recognized 
as non-training influences. They may be merely 
negative or they may be demoralizing. 

For the first time in American life there are dis- 
tinct efforts put forth to transforin some of these 
influences into training factors. 

Judge Lindsey of Denver, Judze Stubbs of In- 
dianapolis, and other juvenile corvrt judges, and 
John E. Gunckel of Toledo, with his newsboy move- 
ment, are finding the gang,even the hitherto vicious 
gang, one of the best possible forces for the good 
training of boys heretofore bad. 

The playground movement, already organized 
into the National Playground Association, is one 


_ of the most important movements that has ever 


been set on foot. Both Lindsey and Gunckel 
realize that it will be their grandest single ally in 
their work. 

The skilful organizing of children’s play in such 
a way that, without robbing the child of initiative, 
it can harness his spontaneous activity into frolic 
that leads somewhere, not necessarily in a straight 
line to a goal, but at least in a line of beauty and 
grace. 

There are influences intended to train that often 
do not. Some schools contribute little to the real 
training of the pupils, and the homes are few that, 
of their own motion, give genuine training to the 
child. 

Few things are more exasperating to a neigh- 
borhood than to have a boy presented with a 
drum, especially if he is not at the same time put 
in the care of a teacher, while the fife and.drum 
that lead a military company, professional or 
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amateur, are uniformly attractive. 
noise, as it were. 

A neighbor whose children are nagged, scolded, 
shaken, and spanked to no purpose is a public 
nuisance, and should. be suppressed by law, and 
yet much of the home attempt at discipline is in- 
fluence that does not train 

Some children come up fairly well under influ- 
ences that are naturally utterly demoralizing, but 
this is no tribute to the lack of method, but is a: 
high testimonial to miscellaneous influences that 
have inspired or to some previous strain in the 
blood that asserts itself. 

America is beginning to appreciate the im- 
portance of giving more or less expert training to 
all influences to which the child is subjected. She 
has not awaked to this necessity one hour too 
soon. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA AWAKENING. 


South Carolina has a Woman’s Association for 
the Improvement of Schools, that is doing really 
great work. We are indebted to Theodosia 
Dargan of Stateburg for the information from 
which this editorial is written. 

Last year the association offered ten prizes of a 
hundred dollars each, and thirty-five schools com- 
peted for these prizes, and this year it offered five 
prizes of a hundred dollars each and ten prizes of 
fifty dollars each, and sixty schools competed. 
There is abundant evidence of the most substan- 
tial gains from this stimulus, not only in material 
improvement, which includes cutside adorn- 
ment and inside equipment for higher 
and better work and for the comfort and 
health of the school workers, but in the 
moral effect, which may be seen in greater effi- 
ciency in the whole school system of the state. 
If such work is continued under wise counsel, en- 
ergetic action, and invincible resolve there. will be 
achievements even the boldest prophecies and 
most venturesome hopes of its advocates cannot 
suggest. There will also be removed, in an in- 
credibly short time, from the minds and desires of 
the people, the insane desertion of rural life, with 
the alleged purpose to find indispensable educa- 
tional facilities in the cities and towns. It is con- 
ceded by all students, who have earnestly con- 
sidered the comparative advantages of educative 
influences in town and country, that the conditions 
of country life are promotive of a more healthful 
growth of mind and body for young students, but 
the lack of pecuniary means for the proper equip- 
ment of schools and facilities of transportation 
for those participating in the exercises have ren- 
dered, in large measure, nugatory these great ad- 
vantages for the better development of the youth of 
our land. This magnificent scheme has been con- 
ducted so far with so much success in South Caro- 
lina by the devoted heart and skilful hands of the 
women that it affords reasonable grounds to sup- 
port the high hopes now entertained for the up- 
building of a system of rural schools which will 
make a reality of the dreams of the gifted poets of 
all ages, in every literature, preserved to us, that 
country life would be rendered so attractive, so 
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healthy, so happy, and so successful that the cities 
would only have that natural growth which would 
give them the health and the happiness of assured 
permanent enjoyment of those urban advantages 
that can only result from conscious usefulness in 
the many-sided and busy affairs of life. In a word, 
when the country will contribute of its best 
products cheerfully to the city’s advancement, and 
the city will afford, with equal good will, to the 
country, facilities for the interchanges of trade that 
add so materially to its comforts, its pleasures, its 
wealth, and its enlightenment. 

This day is full of opportunities for rural school 
teachers to do for their country and for humanity 
the very best service which any body of people are 
capable of rendering. 


PLACE OF MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The following letter speaks for itself. It is by 
one of the prominent superintendents of the 
country :— 

“It seems to me that the time has come when 
the superintendents of this country should have a 
settled policy as to the place of their annual meet- 
ing. The last of February comes while our schools 
are in session, not during vacation. It is, there- 
fore, quite difficult for superintendents to attend 
a convention, especially if they have to spend much 
time in travel. It seems to me that there are two 
natural centres for a meeting of this  kind—Chi- 
cago and Washington. Chicago will easily ac- 
commodate the superintendents of the West and 


‘South, and Washington will easily accommodate 


the superintendents from the East and North; in 
fact either place will conveniently accommodate 
the superintendents from all parts of the country, 
partly because of its location, partiy because of the 
fact that the railroad time-schedules will allow of 
quick travel to the place, and partly because of 
ample hotel accommodations. 

“The argument that our association should go 
to different parts of the country in order to do 
missionary work is of little weight. I doubt if the 
schools of Jacksonville, Atlanta, Richmond, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, or Washington received any per- 
ceptible benefit because of the meeting of our asso- 
ciation at these places. The only ‘boom’ that 
may occur in smaller places is for the superin- 
tendent, local school authorities, and the hotels 
interested. The receptions that are offered by 
local authorities are a nuisance in the eyes of most 
of the superintendents, who would prefer to spend 
their time in shop-talk at the hotels or in attend- 
ing Round-Table cotiferences, rather than in en- 
tertaining or being entertained hy the local au- 
thorities. 

“The large attendance of superintendents at 
Washington and at Chicago is proof positive that 
either of these places is the most convenient place 
for a meeting of the kind, coming, as it does, dur- 
ing a session of the schools. 

“You cannot possibly do a better thing for edu- 
cation than in advocating a policy that will lead 
the superintendents to agree upoa the policy of 
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holding their annual meeting alternately at Chi- 


cago and Washington.” 

We agree with this superintendent that the 
best cities in the country for this meeting are Chi- 
cago and Washington. The meetings would be 
larger in these cities than elsewhere, and we agree 
with the writer that there is a deel of nonsense in 
the plea that a given city or section needs the asso- 
ciation. The meetings should go to no city in 


_ which there is not one large, attractive, accommo- 


dating hotel that can take care of about 500 per- 
sons comfortably, and in which there are not other 
nearly equally good hotels. : 

The only argument for the occasional migration 
is the advantage it is to the schools of the entire 
country to have the superintendents know the 
various sections of the country and their schools. 

THE BEST YET. 
The first real substantial support that the indus- 


trial commission of Massachuetts has had from 


labor union was in the following resolution :-— 

“Resolved, that the Society of Master Painters 
and Decorators of Massachusetts, in seventeenth 
annual convention assembled, heartily indorse the 
movement for the establishment of trade schools 
for both day and evening classes, where young 
men may be instructed in the building trades as a 
regular part of the education of all who choose to 
receive trade instruction. 

“Resolved, that these schools should be main- 
tained by the cities and towns of the state, under 
the supervision of the commission on industrial 
education.” 


A CLAIMS COMMITTEE. 


The Chicago board of education has one feature 
that should be universal in large cities. A recent 
case that came before this committee demonstrates 
its value. Mr. , now principal of the school, 
borrowed $225 several years ago of Elsie C. Wat- 
son, a teacher at the Brownell school. Two years 
ago Mr. went into bankruptcy, and the 
teacher was left withoft her money. Yesterday 
Miss Watson appeared at the meeting of the claims 
committee. “Principal ——,” she said, “has 
earned some $5,000 since he went into bankruptcy. 
He doesn’t owe me anything legally, but don’t 
you think that, morally, he owes me the $225?” 
The committee thought he did, and told the princi- 


pal so. Principal —— saw the point, and a new 
note for the amount was drawn and signed. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS. 


Baltimore has demonstrated that advancing the 
salaries pays. Advancing the salaries of teachers 
has resulted in greater benefit to the schools than 
any other effort ever put forth to improve the 
teachers. The superintendent is authorized to fur- 
nish an instructor for any group of twenty teachers 
who desire instruction which will tend to increase 
their knowledge of the subjects they are expected 
to teach, or to give them greater skill in teaching. 
The demand, on the part of the teachers, for this 


work is larger In addition to instruction in 
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methods in ordinary school subjects, a course of 
ten lectures was given under the direction of Dr. 
James Mark Baldwin of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a course of fifteen lectures by Richard 
Thomas Wyche, president of the National Story 
Tellers’ League, and a course by Dr. Henry S. 
West. More than two hundred and fifty teachers 
were in regular attendance on Dr. West’s course. 
So many teachers applied for admission to the 
Baldwin lectures that only about one-half of those 
applying could be admitted. 


DR. RICHARD EDWARDS. 


In the death of Dr. Richard Edwards of Illinois 
the school world loses one of its most distinguished 
leaders for half a century. His last public service 
was as state superintendent of Illinois. His most 
distinguished service was as principal of the first 
state normal school of Illinois for about a quarter 
of a century. His early professional life, which 
gave him national fame, was in the Bridgewater 
and Salem State Normal schools ir Massachusetts. 
He was eminently scholarly, professionally ardent, 
and religiously devout. 


_ FRANK B. COOPER. 


Our type made us say the following’ about 
Frank B. “Cook.” Such blunders make an editor 
furious. 

“A model presiding officer. Not a joke from 
start to finish, dignified in the extreme, fewest 
words in all presentations, distinctly heard on all 
occasions, he was above all a master in parlia- 
mentary affairs. It was a delight to see him steer 
through all mazes as easily as though he made it 
his sole business in life.” 


— 
There. is something radically wrong when many 
fewer pupils complete the fifth grade than the 


second. The loss ought not to be much more 
than 10 per cent. 


The individual plot in a school garden need not 
be more than eight feet by twelve feet. This gives 
a child abundant opportunity to do things. 


G. Stanley Hail makes a noble plea for higher 
salaries for teachers. He says one-fourth resign 
every year because of inadequate salaries. 


In Ohio the state authorities ordered many 
schools closed until adequately provided with fire 
escapes. 


The National Playground Association of America 
is to raise $20,000 for the promotion of its work. 


_ New Jersey has eighty-one first-class, four-year 
course, state approved high schools. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Motives are not easily known, Lut they are felt, 
Boys read better library books than girls, 
N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 323.] 


mendations is given below, with the hope that a 
great number of readers among the grade teachers 
of the country will be led to exercise care in their 
future statements. 

Correspondence with the chairman of the com- 
mittee is solicited regarding any doubtful points 
in the report, or suggesting other points which 
might profitably occupy the attention of the com- 
mittee in preparing its next report. 

In a later article I expect to outline my hopes 
for future improvement, for it is desirable that peo- 
ple do some thinking in preparation for discussion 
at the meeting next July. 

The following platform and twelve recommenda- 
tions were adopted :— 

PLATFORM. 


We believe in bringing about a better under- 
standing and teaching of existing terms rather 
than the invention of new ones. In other words, 
terminology reform rather than terminology revo- 
lution. 

1. Tone as a distinctive term for musical effects 
is better than sound. For instance: “Sing the third 
tone of the scale,” rather than “sound of the scale.” 

2. Tone as distinguished from note. For in- 
stance: “The high tones of the violin were both 
strong and pure,” rather than “notes of the violin.” 

3. Tone as distinguished from interval. For 
instance: “Sing the fifth tone of the major scale,” 
rather than “interval of the major scale.” 

4. Bar, a visible symbol as distinguished from 
measure. For instance: “I heard only the last 
few measures of the symphony,” rather than “bars 
of the symphony.” 

5. Scale as distinguished from key. For in- 
stance: “ ‘America’ is written in the key of G,” 
rather than “scale of G.” 

6. A sharp or a flat does not raise or lower: (1) 
A given note, (2) a given tone, (3) a given pitch, 
(4) a given staff degree. The following state- 
ments, therefore, are all incorrect: (1) The fourth 
quarter note is raised by the accidental sharp; (2) 
the third tone of the major scale is lowered by a 
flat ; (3) the pitch F is raised by a sharp in the key 
of G; (4) the third line is lowered by a flat in the 
signature of the key of F. 

%. There are no pitches named “B natural,” 
“A natural,” “C natural,” etc. 

8. Any and ail of the folfowing: tone, semitone, 
whole-tone, half-tone, are incorrectly used as terms 
of- measurement. 

9. The chromatic scale is a progression upward 
or downward from a given tone to its octave by 
half-steps. Step and half-step are legitimate terms 
of measurement. 

10. Chromatic is always a term of ear. The 
characters, the sharp, the flat, the natural, etc., 
when used away from the signature are not 
properly called “chromatics.” 

11. The following are words of opposite mean- 
ings: By rote, by note; by syllables, by words. Do 
not talk of having an exercise sung by “note” if 
you desire the pupils to sing the sol-fa syllables. 
All singing is by note in which the pupil is guided 
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the study of arithmetic were accuracy in results, 


‘this interpretation are correct, he should be 


in his efforts by the eye. All singing is by rote in 
which the ear is the sole reliance of the learner. 

12. The unaccompanied chorus ended a half- 
step flat, rather than a “half-tone flat.” Agree- 
ment was reached upon every point, and all ex- 
cept Nos. 3 and 12 received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the section. 


HOW TO MARK ARITHMETIC PAPERS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B. WILSON, 
Decatur, Ill. 


I am still greatly in doubt as to how 
a problem should be graded, if its solution requires 
an interpretation of the meaning of the problem 
as well as a performance of the required operations 
after its meaning has been discovered, If the only 
training and profit to be derived by our pupils from 


evidently any problem solved which did not result 
in the correct answer should be graded zero, But 
this is not the only effect to be sought in studying 
or teaching arithmetic. The training in reasoning 
from conditions to conclusions as to correct pro- 
cedure is probably worth more to the child than 
the mere ability to accurately combine figures. 
The point is, we want both of these ends, and 
others I need not discuss here, accomplished in 
our pupils through the study of arithmetic. The 
practical question at this time, however, is this— 
can the pupil be stimulated to be as accurate as he 
is capable of being so long as we consider in grad- 
ing problems, that, whereas the child’s interpreta- 
tion of the problem and his procedure based upon 


graded upon his problem in proportion to the num- 
ber of steps in the problem which he has done cor- 
rectly regardless of whether the ultimate answer is 
correct in every figure or not? That is, if the 
solution of a problem involves fifteen steps and the 
child takes all of them logically and accurately up 
to the fifteenth and here commits an error in addi- 
tion or multiplication, how shall his problem be 
marked? Some would say 0 per cent., some 
would say 50 per cent. because the process is cor- 
rect, but there are errors in manipulating figures, 
and, perhaps, some would say the grade should be 
14-15 of 100 per cent., because only. 1-15 of all of 
the steps involved in the problem were incorrect. 

Those who say 0 per cent. urge that this is the 
just grade because being able to solve a problem 
14-15 correct will not keep the one who solves it 
out of the penitentiary. .May be it won't, but 
neither will it necessarily put himin. It all de- 
pends upon the conditions under which the error 
appears and upon whether it is an error or the 
changing of a figure designedly. The advocates 
of this camp say, if there is an error of one figure 
in the calculations, these calculations cannot be 
used as a basis for building the suspension bridge. 
This may or may not be so. it depends upon 
which figure is correct—whether it be one standing 
in units place or in millions place. The laying out 
of the beautiful city of Franklin was a piece of en- 
gineering work based upon mathematics. So far 
as I know, there isn’t a straight street in the town, 
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and yet it is as usable for practicable purposes as if 
the surveyor had done a mathematically perfect 
piece of work. Probably no perfect piece of work 
structurally has ever been produced in the world, 
and yet the most beautiful, inspiring buildings, 
bridges, etc., the world has ever seen contribute to 
the enchantment of our environment hourly. 
Now, it may be that if a problem contains any 
inaccuracy whatever, it should be graded 0 per 
cent. It may be that this is the only practicable 
means of raising the standard of accuracy in this 
generation to the plane (and it should be a higher 
one than- the preceding generation attained) to 
which it should advance. If so, I hope we may see 
that this is true and thus justify the seemingly un- 
just means by the high end that we believe worthy 
of attainment which it will enable ns to accomplish. 
In other words, because accuracy is desirable, we 
must not forget that intrinsically it isn’t all, nor 
must we be misled into arbitrariness by sweeping 
wholesale, untrue generalizations as to the degree 
of accuracy demanded of the efficient men in the 
practical, every-day affairs of the business world.— 
Report. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


So far as possible, be interested, active citizens 
in the welfare of your towns; in touch, through 
observation and expression, with the various ac- 
tivities of the people. . 

Plan to know the homes and to make the school 
influence and family life mutually helpful. 

Aim to have the school grounds, buildings, and 
appliances of greatest possible value to pupils in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge and the forma- 
tion of strong character. 

Adapt courses of study and methods of instruc- 
tion to the greatest need and most evident advan- 
tage of all the pupils. 

School visitation should be, in purposé and plan, 
to keep the superintendent, teachers, and pupils in 
most helpful co-operation in spirit and work. 
Frequency and length of visits should be deter- 
mined by needs and opportunity. 

The teacher’s individuality, ability, and rela- 
tion to school management and instruction should 
not be hampered by undue outside influence. 

Timely suggestions, judiciously made, may be 
valuable. 

The coming of the superintendent should be an 
encouragement, a stimulus to teachers and pupils. 

Sometimes general meetings are _ profitable. 
More frequently a few words to individual teachers 
are more valuable. 

The state has reason to expect marked improve- 
ment in the rural schools through superintendence 
and teaching. Vigorous effort should be made to 
meet these expectations. G. T. Fletcher. 


After being on strike two weeks the school 
teachers of Minooka, Penn., have returned to work. 
The school board gave the teachers one month’s 
salary and agreed to pay them 6 per cent. on the 
balance and apply the first tax money received to 
paying off the teachers in full. 
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ANSWERS TO WHO WROTE.—(IIL) 
108. Thomas Carlyle, 
109. Thoreau. 
110. John Ruskin. 
111. J. G. Holland. 
112. Charles Dickens. 
113. Lowell. 
114. William Makepeace Thackeray. 
115. Alice Cary. 
116. J. M. Barrie. 
117. Edgar Allan Poe. 
118. Richard D. Blackmore. 
119. Bayard Taylor. 
120. Charlotte Bronte. 
121. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
122. Bulwer Lytton. 
123. T. B. Aldrich. 
124. Hall Caine. 
125. Will Carleton. 
126. Sam Walter Foss. 
127. -Wilkie Collins. 
128. Katharine Cecil Thurston, 
129. Nixon Waterman. 
130. Dinah M. Mulock Craik. 
181. Sidney Lanier. 
132. J. G. Holland. 
133. Conan Doyle. 
134. James Whitcomb Riley. 
135. Thomas Buchanan Read. 
136. Richard Burton. 
137. Gouverneur Morris. 
138. Charles Kingsley. 
139. John Ruskin. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. D. HERVEY, 
Malden, Mass. 

Before manual work of the true type can be given: 
its rightful place in the schools, th: general public 
must cease its idolatrous worship of the book. It 
must realize more keenly than it does at 
present that the race has advanced in- 
tellectually far more by doing things and 
thinking things out at first hand than by 
reading from the printed page of the deeds and 
thoughts of others. It must cease to exalt the 
glib reciter of empty words above the thoughtful, 
though, perhaps less fluent, doer. It must learn 
that it is not so much the amount of time that a boy 
spends on a subject that counts as it is the motive 
which actuates him in his study, as it is the close- 
ness of the connection between the subject and the 
present interest, the real life of the pupil. It must 
discard the outworn’and exploded notion about 
the training of the faculties of the mind ard the 
storing up of a supply of mental discipline which 
the pupil is supposed to need at some future time 
when the real business of life is to begin, and 
grasp the truer idea that the real business of life 
begins at the moment of birth, and that the only 
effective and worthy training is that which values 
each stage of growth for its own transcendent 
worth and enables each child to realize most com- 
pletely at each step all his possibilities. 

The school must win a far larger share of the real 
interest, the real energy, and the real life of the 
pupil. It must meet children on their level first if 
it is to draw them to its higher level. 

To do this the school must enlarge its vision. 
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It must see that the cutting and the fitting of a 
dress, for instance, is as dignified and as appro- 
priate an exercise for the schoolroom as is the 
demonstration of a proposition in geometry. It 
must realize that it is a far more appropriate exer- 
cise for many, since, while it secures the same in- 
tellectual training, it has vastly more meaning for 
the pupil, and can be put to immediate practical 
use. It must see that instruction in cooking is as 
proper for the school and as educative as is in- 
struction in chemistry, with the added advantage 
of standing much nearer to the life and the imme- 
diate need of the pupil. When this larger and 
truer conception of the function of the school has 
been fully grasped, it will no longer be true, as it 
now is, that thousands of children leave school at 
fourteen years of age, not, according to the testi- 
mony of the Douglas commission, because they 
must go to work, but because the school fails 
utterly to meet their need:—Report. 


HOW NOT TO SPELL CHICAGO. 

The following spellings are said to be genuine ad- 
dresses on letters sent through the Chicago post-office. 
Here is the list as compiled by the postmaster:— 

Chiceago. 

Checago. 

Chicawgo. 

Chikkago. 

Chiggaggo. 

Chiggego. 

Cheegago. 

Chirgago. 

Shechago. 

Shikkago. 

Shercaggo. 

Shakakko. 

Schuerkaigo. 

Psceschazo. 

Stksehga. 

Tschakko. 

Tzstchago. 

Stktschagko. 

Sehenkakko. 

Zheckako. 

Stschaggo. 

These twenty-one spellings ought to exhaust 
ingenuity. 


human 


F. P. 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON PARIS SCHOOLS. 
BY ERNEST COBB, CINCINNATI, 


It is interesting to note the ease with which the French 
make their little detours and the extent to which this 
once really courteous nation has at present descended in 
the means taken to turn off complaints and get rid of 
pressing and undesirable matters, 

A French official, it seems to me, never hesitates to lie 
politely right out on paper, or to call you a —— with 
equal politeness, if hot air and cold words ever can make 
politeness, in case he wishes to deny the facts you state, 

I became much interested in a little battle that came 
up regarding the schools in Paris not long ago which 
showed quite well how they do things there. As I very 
much wished to visit some of the schools there I pre- 
pared with all official papers, the best of which was a 
nice letter from Commissioner A. 8. Draper.of New York, 
under a blazing seal, and offering all courtesy to many 
French teachers in return and so on. Then I presented 
them June 28, and planned to spend two weeks visiting, 
as schools were scheduled to close July 14, * 
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Imagine my surprise when I received an answer, stit- 
ing that it was rather late this year on account of the ap- 
proaching examination and vacations, etc., and would I 
please call again in October (I had definitely stated that 
I was in Paris till August only), and would I please 
bring a letter from the ambassador, and some other 
things 

About this tine the papers were interested in some 
trouble regarding city hall, where it was alleged that 
most of the en:ployees stopped work July 1, unofficially, 
and went into the country indefinitely. A new rule was 
proposed forcing each employee to sign a book each 
inorning. 

It appears that this proposer was a school official, for 
out comes the Matin with this: “We should think that 
the school officials would know enough to se taire on this 
subject. Why, may we ask, have the public schools 
been closed for some days when they cannot legally do 
so till the fourteenth, or more than a week from now?’ 

Perhaps this and a lot more like it didn’t raise the 
school gentlemen. The schools were not closed, such talk 
was fou. All rot. The papers called so many people 
liars and had so many cross statements that I decided 
to see for myself. I found. that the schools were not 
closed after all, but no one was in them to be taught or 
teach, so I did not feel that opening the doors really cov- 
ered the law. 

Of course I could not visit “on account of the coming 
examinations, ete.” The general impression gained from 
the papers was that the schools ran or stopped in a very 
haphazard fashion, though I had always been led to sup- 
pose that their bureaucratic methods kept them up like 
clockwork. One thing they usually do, which they 
slipped up on that time, is to fool the outside world as 
to what they really are doing. Question, does anyone 
ever wish to hide school work that is really satisfactory? 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


SUGGESCLIONS BY SUPERINTENDENT M. A. CASSIDY, LEX- 
INGTON, KY. 


Attend to ventilation always before beginning 


‘the lesson, making sure that the air of the school- 


room is pure and wholesome. Have pupils face 
open windows for all breathing exercises. 

The manner of execution of an exercise is due 
to the manner ofgiving the command, therefore the 
teacher’s voice is all important. Use a natural, 
bright tone, never too loud. Indicate by your 
voice that you expect and must have accuracy and 
promptness in movement. 

Pupils should be trained to understand that the 
signal—In Position!—requires prompt obedience 
on the part of each pupil at the same moment. 
Some special drill may be used to secure this. 
Criticism is best given in a general way while keep- 
ing the entire class at work. Avoid, as much as 
possible, giving individual criticism. | Work for 
class spirit in this matter of promptness—and the 
individual laggard will soon fall in. Do not make 
the ‘worst conspicuous, but the best popular. 

Never refer to the lesson sheet while giving the 
lesson to your class. 

Pupils are not to execute an exercise while it is 
being demonstrated by the teacher, but always by 
command. 

Never allow an exercise to degenerate into an 
aimless, purposeless drill, but keep pupils striving 
toward some definite, stated improvement. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

ENTERPRISE AND THE PRODUCTIVE PROCESS. 
A theory of economic productivity, presented from the 
point of view of the Entrepreneur and based upon 
definitions secured through deduction (and presumably, 
therefore, precise and final) of the scope and funda- 
mental terms of the science of economics. By Fred- 
erick Barnard Hawley, formerly treasurer of ‘he 
American Economic Society. New York: G. P. Put- 
nanm’s Sons. Cloth. 470 pp. 

Mr. Hawley’s attempt in this work is to obtain not 
only precise but authoritative concepts of the scope of 
economics and of the four productive factors, namely, 
land, capital, labor, and enterprise. Although primarily 
a treatise on economic theory the volume is both valu- 
able and interesting in the applicability of its princ’ptes 
to the practical questions of the day. Techn‘calities are 
avoided so that the general reader has no difficulty in 
following the argument. In no branch of knowledge is 
the public appetite keener than in economics. There 
seems no limit to the demand for the latest information 
and the best philosophy on the subject. We are in that 
state of mind in which we read but do not act intelli- 
gently. At the library at Bowdoin College are these 
words :— 

“Who reads and reads and does not what he knows 

Is he who ploughs and ploughs and never sows.” 

But here is a case in which reading, reading, reading is 

a necessity, and in which doing is so likely to be wrong 

doing that inaction is a virtue. Some time the public 

wili act all too quickly and too unintelligently unless 
great care is exercised in its education. There is no 
greater responsibility resting upon the secondary schools 
and colleges to-day than in wisely directing the studies 
of students along economic lines, and this book is spe- 
cially adapted to such instruttion. The title expresses 
clearly the purpose of the book, “Enterprise and the 

Productive Process.” We are in a time in which “enter- 

prise” is the keynote of all activity, a time in which the 

“productive process” is absorbing industrial thought, and 

this book is comprehensive, wholesome, and highly read- 

able on this whole subject. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. By Mar- 
garetta Burnet, instructor in biology, Woodward Hizh 
sehool, Cincinuati. New York: American Book Cotn- 
pany. *Cloth. 12mo. 112 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

An admirable arrangement of necessary studies in the 
zoological iaboratory. Every aid is here given toa care- 
ful and correct estimate of the component parts of ani- 
mal life. The author—who, by the way, has before this 
published a_ text-book on “School Zoology”—prefers io 
begin her work with a study of the crawfish, and then 
carries us on to the other representatives of life, ending 
with the vertebrates. There are distinct traces of an ex- 
pert and masterly hand throughout the entire work, tha® 
make it of abiding value in this branch of nature study. 


BECQUER’S LEGENDS, TALES, AND POPMS. 
Edited by Assistanut-Professor Everett W. Olmsted 
of Cornell University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 355 pp. List price, $1.00. 

The International Modern Language Series of the 
Athenaeum Press is enriched by the addition of this 
Spanish text, illuminated as it is by the editor, whose in- 
troduction aids us to understand this famous foreign au- 


. thor, and whose annotations and vocabulary make the 


mastery of the text comparatively easy for the student. 
Becquer is one of the finest writers of the Spanish Ro- 
manticist school, and is peculiarly gifted in those lines 
where fancy dominates. His work may well be used in 
the first or second year of study in Spanish. The editor 
gives thirty-five pages to a discussion of Spanish pros- 
ody, a segment of his work which is invaluable. 


FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE: THE TEMPEST, 
THE WINTER’S TALE,OTHELLO. Edited, with 
notes, introduction, glossary, lists of variorum read- 
ings, and selected criticism, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, editors of the “Camberwell Brown- 
ing.” New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

This edition goes back to, and reproduces, the famous 
First Folio text of 1623, the one which gives Shakes- 
peare in the original spelling and punctuation. The text 
is thus freed from the editorial changes of three cen- 
turies, which, however, are indicated by abundant notes. 
This is the only reprinting of the First Folio obtainable 
in handy form. It is from the DeVinne press. Of this 
edition Edmund Clarence Stedman has said: “Masterful 
and sympathetic as your admirable editions of poets 
have thus far been, I have received none that has given 
me so much immediate and prospective satisfaction as 
this first issue of the Porter-Clarke First Folio Shakes- 
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peare. I have taken it to my heart at once, and every 
votary of the greatest of English books will do the same, 
What a fortunate idea—to have an American pocket- 
volume series of these deathless plays in the text of 
texts, ‘a trewe copy’ of the text in which they first ap- 
peared together, of the reading to which all who have to 
do with Shakespeare must return and return.” 


TECHNISCHE HOCHSCHULEN IN NORDAMERIKA., 
By Siegmund Muller of Berlin (Ger.). Leipsic: B. G. 
Tuebner. Cloth. 12mo. 102 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Those who are masters of the German text and are in- 

terested in technological studies will be greatly inter- 
ested in Mr. Muller's estimate of our American schools 
of technology. He has evidently been a “chiel amang 
us takin’ notes,” and these notes are those of an expert, 
for the author is a professor in the School of Technol- 
ogy in Berlin. He gives large space to the University 
of Wisconsin and Sibley College at Cornell, to the Man- 
ual Training School in Boston. But he seems to be 
chiefly interested in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to which he devotes nearly half his pages. 
There is an ardent appreciation of much that he has 
seen, some kindly criticism, and abounding hope in the 
future of these American schools. The work is also 
made more valuable by scores of splendidly executed 
cuts of the engineering and other rooms in which he 
found special interest during his visit. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIBS.. By Charles Dickens. (Mer- 
rill’s English Texts.) Edited by Julian W. Abernethy, 
Ph. D., Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. Cloth. 634 pp. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents. 

In this edition of Dickens’s “A Tale of T'wo Cities’— 
the fifth volume of Merrill’s English 'Texts—Julian W. 
Abernethy, principal of Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
gives a most interesting sketch of Dickens’s life and 
works, followed by a series of critical estimates of the 
author’s genius and of this particular work. The  pur- 
pose -of the notes is to explain the mythological, histori- 
eal, and biographical references found in the work, as 
well as to define the more difficult words. In this as in 
all the other books of the series the notes give adequate 
information for a thorough understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the text. Other features of the edition include a 
bibliography and a full-page portrait of the author. 


THREE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. Annotated by 
Professor Hugh Macmaster Kingery of Wabash Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Company, Cloth. 
310 pp. Price, 60 cents net. 

Latin tragedy, so the author of this work informs us, 
has not been popular in English or American schools and 
colleges fur a considerable time. But this form of Latin 
literature is at present being rescued from its tempo- 
rary oblivion. Frofessor Kingery does good work in se- 
lecting for school service three of Seneca’s tragedies— 
“Hercules Furlus,’ “Troades,” and “Medea.” By co- 
pious and discriminating notes he aids in making the old 
Roman's text plain, while he gives in his introduction 
the complete facts concerning the life, times, and liter- 
ary work of Seneca. The entire volume reveals ex- 
tended research, and apparently leaves nothing lacking 
to an appreciation of this tragic writer. 

JACQUETTE, A SORORITY GIRL. By Grace Ethel- 
pd Cody. -New York: Duffield & Co. 300 pp. Price, 

1.25. 

This book is a study, in the form of a story, of the 
problem of high school secret societies; a problem which 
has been much agitating the high school authorities and 
educators in general of recent years. Although the con- 
ditions attending the presence of secret societies in the 
high school, as here portrayed, seem much exaggerated 
the underlying principles are sound and there is much 
good sense shown in the solving of the situation evoked. 
Apart from its interest in this connection it is an enter- 
taining story told in an attractive manner. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. By J. B. 
Bury. Edited and prepared for American schools by 
Everett Kimball, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Lllustrated. 375 pp. Price, $1.10 
net. 

The great success of this book in the secondary 
schools of England has led to its republication in this 
country. It is the work of a master whose scholarly 
equipment is large, whose teaching skill is great, whose 
genius at text-book making is demonstrated. Every- 


thing about the book shows a master hand, in illustra- - 


tions and maps no less than in the scholastic and liter- 
ary phases of the work. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educationa! news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEBRTINGS TO BH HELD. 
April 2, 3, 4: Northeast Kansas 
‘Teachers’ Association, Leaven- 
worth. 


April 4: Association of Mathematical 
Teachers in New England, Girls’ 
Latin school, Boston. 


April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Hduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn:; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 


Pa. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland, 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. B. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

A special meeting of the board of 
trustees of Colby College was held 
March 11 in Portland, for the purpose 
of acting upon the resignation of 
President Charles L. White, and also 
to take such other action as might be 
deemed necessary toward securing a 
successor. The following set of reso- 
lutions were presented by Hon. 
George C. Wing of ,Auburn and 
adopted :— 

“Whereas the executive ability and 
virile characteristics, the persevering 
industry and promptness, the tireless 
devotion to duty of the president of 
Colby Oollege, Charles Lincoln 
White, together with the attractive 
personality of the man, have been ob- 
served and admired by those in 
charge of important trusts, who have 
called him to fill a most responsible 
place. Therefore, the trustees of 
Colby College, being called upon to 
face the situation, and of naming his 
successor, in meeting assembled, 
while considering the premises, re- 
solve:— 

“That it is with regret that we ac- 
cept the resignation tendered by our 
president, Charles Lincoln White. 

“That we gratefully and lovingly 
give tribute*to Dr. White for his 
faithful, loyal, and effective service 
for the college during his administra- 
tion of its affairs as its president. 
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“That we commend him to all the 
world as a strong and resourceful 
executive, an able and cultivated edu- 
cator, and a kind and true Christian 
gentleman. That we wish him all 
success in his new field of action and 
ask of him that the successful future 
of Colby College and the delibera- 
tions on the part of her trustees may 
be made the subject of his best 
wishes and prayers.” 

A committee of seven as follows 
was appointed to select a successor 
to President White: Judge L. ©. Cor- 
nish of Augusta; Dr. G. W. Bake- 
man, Chelsea, Mass,; Dr. A. R. Crane, 
Hebron; Rey. E. C, Whitmore, Water- 
ville; Judge George C. Wing, Au- 
burn; Dudley P. Bailey, Hsq., Mel- 
rose, Mass.;: Allen P. Soule, Boston. 
This committee will report at an ed- 
jeurned meeting of the trustees in 
Portland June 3. President White's 
resignation is to take effect at the 
end of the college year, but the Arus- 
tees granted him leave of absence 
during the month of May, and Dean 
A. J. Roberts will be at the head of 
the college during that time. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Henry Morrison, 
state superintendent of public. in- 
struction, has addressed a_ circular 
letter to the members of all school 
boards in the state, calling their at- 
tention to chapter 116 of the public 
statutes which requires that doors of 
schoolhouses shall open outwards and 
concluding :— 

“I trust that each board will take 
immediate steps to see that the law 
of New Hampshire is obeyed in every. 
particular in letter and in spirit with- 
out evasion and without neglect.” 


VERMONT. 

RUTLAND. The executive com- 
mittee of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association has decided to hold 
the next meeting in Rutland October 
15, 16, 17. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. By a formal vote 
of the trustees on March 12 it was 
decided that Andover Seminary be 
removed to Cambridge, and there, as 
an institution separate from, but af- 
filiated with Harvard University with 
its divinity school, take up the work 
of educating clergymen in an envi- 
ronment and under conditions wh'ch 
the trustees believe will enable the 
seminary to again appeal to students 
and that will restore to it its former 
prestige. This action represents the 
mind and purpose of a board cf 
trustees created by the legislature last 
year to have sole charge of the semi- 
nary. Prior to that, both the semi- 
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nary and the academy were gov- 
erned in one corporation and by the 
same set of men. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. President Flavel 8. 
Luther will complete next June his 
twenty-fifth year of service at Trinity 
College, Hartford, and the fifth year 
of his successful administration as the 
college’s executive head. 

DANBURY. ‘The state board of 
education has issued a catalog of 
the State Normal school at Danbury, 
giving a list of pupils and instructors, 
The total number of pupils is given 
as fifty-nine, all being from this state 
with one exception. 

MERIDEN. Miss McConkey, in- 
structor of the kindergarten depart- 
ment at the State Normal school in 
New Britain, spoke at a meeting of 
the mothers at the Franklin-street 
school March 11. 

WALLINGFORD. March 10 Su- 
perintendent Marsh addressed the 
teachers of South Norwalk on “Mod- 
eru Educators.” Wednesday, March 
11, he gave a talk to the teachers in 
Waterbury on “Literature in the 


Grades and Its Connection with the 


Second Program.” 


STRATFORD. Miss Lettie Ben- 
nett, principal of the Stratford High 
school, spent three and one-half 
years as a teacher in the Collinwood 
school, where 167 children’s lives 
were lost in the recent fire. 


NORWICH. William JD. Tillson, 
principal of the Broadway school, at- 
tended March 7 a meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association, held in 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Tillson is a 
member of the association. 

About seventy-five attended the 
teachers’ meeting at the Mt. Pleasant 
school Monday afternoon, March 9. 
Superintendent J. B. Stanton pre- 
sided, and through the courtesy of 
the state board of education Miss 
Miriam Skidmore of the Willimantic 
Normal school gave a practical, help- 
ful talk on the use of the text-book. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale men. who 
have passed examinations for the 
Rhodes scholarship and are now 
qualified to go to Oxford are: R. M. 
Byrnes, 08; J. H. Dougherty, ’06; W. 
S. Cushing, ’08; A. W. Ruff, ’09, and 
J. P. Kaufman, ’09. ' 

At the annual meeting of the Bim 
City Kindergarten Association, offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss BE. H. Whitney; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss English, Miss Farnham, 
Mrs. Adler; secretary, Miss Coy; 
treasurer, Mr. Chapman; managers, 
Miss Ruth Adams, Mrs. F. M. Adler, 
Mrs. Walter Camp, Miss Mary D. 
Coy. Mrs. G. L. Dickerman, Mrs. A. 
H. Graves, Mrs. A. D. Gridley, Mrs. 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Special Library Binding, $1.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 
33-37. East 17th St., New York 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the . 


“Holden System for Preserving Books”’ 


comprising the 


Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 
“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 
DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


L. H. English, Miss E. W. Farnam; 
Mrs. H. B. Leonard, Mrs, I’. L. Leigh- 
ton, Mrs. M. H. Marlin, Mrs. F. J. 
Meyer, Mrs. Charles G. Morris, Mrs. 
Wolcott Newberry, Mrs. Otto 


Ramsey, Mrs. I’. L. Root, Miss Laura ~ 


Sargent, Mrs. I. M. Uilman, Miss 
Cova Wetmore, Miss Emily H. Whit- 
ney; R. W. Chapman, treasurer; ff. 
G. Newton, auditor. From the income 
of $2,665.75 for the year, $2,005 was 
expended for salaries. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Walter Lind- 
ner, solicitor of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, which is acting 
as trustee of the residuary estate of 
Loyal L. Smith, states that. as nearly 
as can be estimated at this time, the 
estate will appraise upward of %3,- 
000,000. As the personal and chari- 
table bequests amount to $1,600,000 
and the expenses of administration, 
inheritance tax, and other claims will 
not exceed $400,000, there will be left 
more than one million dollars to ap- 
ply on the Loyal L. Smith Education 
Fund for the education of boys of 
Clinton county, New York. 

The entrance of a few students at 
mid-year now closes the registration 
figures of Teachers Coliege for the 
year. There are 1,045 candidates for 
degrees and diplomas in education— 
188 graduate, 700 professional, and 
157 summer session students. From 
other parts of the university there are 
292 students, and in extension 
courses given at the college, 1,722. In 
addition to these 3.059 college stu- 
dents there are 1,522 pupils in the 
Herace Mann and Speyer schools—a 
total of 4,381 persons receiving in- 
struction at the college. These fig- 
ures indicate an increase over last 
year of 199 matriculated and 214 non- 
matriculated students, and of 58 
school pupils. 


NEW JPRSEY. 

TRENTON. Professor Austin C. 
Apgar of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal school, vice-principal and profes- 
sor of botany and zoology, died at his 
home in Trenton March 4. Professor 
Apgar was born August 4, 1838. at 
Peapack, New Jersey. He attended 
the New Jersey State Nermal school, 
from which he was graduated in 1862, 
Afier his graduation he taught four 


years, and was then appointed to 
teach in the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal school, where he has been until 
the present time. In his earliest 
work as a teacher he developed a 
singularly strong personality, and an 
aptness in nature subjects. He 
studied for some time in summer 
schools at Penikese under Professor 
Louis Agassiz, who greatly infiu- 
enced his character in his subsequent 
life as a teacher. His most marked 
characteristics were his selective 
power, enabling him to choose tho’e 
forms of study which were of 
greatest interest to hid pupils. and 
his ability to win the love of the pu- 
pils for this work. He was widely 
known as an institute instructor, b>- 
ing called to teachers’ institutes and 
to summer schools in every section of 
the country. As an author, he hail 
written a number of books thit 
proved of great value. In his 
“Geographical Hand Book” he was 
the first really to break away from 
that old fashion in geography which 
consisted in trying to learn impossi- 
ble book details rather than study 
the great essentials in contact with 
the fields themselves. He leaves a 
wife, and three children. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The management of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition, 
which will be held at Seattle, opening 
June land closing October 15, 1909, 
is planning for an interesting educa- 
tional exhibit. A large portion of one 
of the largest exhibit buildings on 
the grounds,, the Manufactures, Lib- 
eral Arts, and Education buiidine. 
will be devoted to the housing of the 
displays pertaining to, education. Th's 
structure is now well under way anid 
will be completed in the near future 
It is the intention of Henry E; Dosch 


director of exhibits, to erect two up-. 


to-date school buildings, one a mcdel 
of a city school and the other a n:odel 
of a country school building. These 
buildings will contain all of the mod- 
ern equipment used in furnishing 
schools, and classes will be in session 
at different times during the day. Ii- 
lustrated lectures by prominent 
speakers on public schools and their 
value to society will be a feature of 
the exhibit. One of the features of 
the educational exhibit will be the 


display of the progress made in the 
development of the school system of 
Alaska and the results of the work 
accomplished by the pupils of the 
North. Education is linked rather 
closely to the affairs of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie exposition, as it will be 
held on the unused portion of the 
campus of the University of Wash- 
ington, a rapidly growing college, and 
several of the buildings of the expo- 
sition will be made perminent to be- 
come the property of the institute 
of learning after the fair closes. The 
plan and scope of the educational ex- 
hibit is set forth by the division of 
exhibits as follows:— 

“To educate the public as to the 
progress, present meaning, scope, and 
needs of present-day education. 

“Methods to be used to follow two 
lines, special and general, the special 
exhibit to be made after consulting 
educational experts throughout the 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth $1.50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that | consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position- writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped. 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect Ameftican Shorthand text-book 
ever published.”’— Weodford D. Anderson, 
PhD., Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Tria) Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sa., N.. 


WHAT HARD TIMES MEAN 
TO AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


President Roosevelt is not to blame 
for our trouble. We do not lack oppor- 
tunities to place teachers. Whatwe are 
in need of are good teachers. Never in 
the bistory of educational affairs was 
there such a lack of good teachers as 
candidates for desirable positions as at 
the present time. Teachers who are 
planning to make a change this summer 
from their present positions may be 
interested in some of our opportunities. 
If you are at all interested. write us, 
telephone us, or come in and see us. 


METCALF & GROCE, Educational Bureau, 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 
120 Boylston Street, Bostof, Mass. 
Telephone Oxford 2730. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 


“Total expense, including board and tuition, 
*$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


The University of Chicago 
THE SUMMER 
QUARTER 

One of the regular quarters of University work. 

The courses are the same in character, method, 

and credit-value, as in other parts of the year. 


June 13-July 23 July 23-August 28 
SEND FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Summer School of 
the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 


SEVENTH SESSION; SIX WEEKS 
: June 23—July 31, 1908 


Best Summer School for Teachers 


Reorganized and enlarged to meet 
the increasing demands of progressive 
teachers. 

Consecutive courses of two, three 
and four years, with directions and 
outlines for home study for those who 
desire it. 

Courses in kindergarten, primary 
methods, music, drawing, manual 
training, nature study and biology, 
including human physiology and hy- 
giene, agriculture, horticulture, for- 
estry, school gardening, geography, 
geology, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, English, literature, the Bible, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Sp#n- 
ish, history, economics, sociology, 
psychology, education. 

From 60 to 75 public lectures, read- 
ings and music recitals of the highest 
type. 

No charge except registration fee of 
$10. 

Official announcement ready about 
the first of April. Address 

P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent, 


eountry, and the general exhibit by 
inviting the different states and for- 
eign countries to contribute separate 
exhibits along suggested lines. 

“The scope of the exhibit in the 
special line is limited to kindergar- 
teu, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as conducted in any public, ru- 
ral or urban, day or night, industrial 
or special schools, both foreign and 
domestic. 

“Ihe contents of all these exhibits 
will set forth organization, legisla- 
tion, administration, finances, gen- 
eral statistics relating to schools and 
education, curriculum, principles and 
methods of instruction, results ob- 
tained, ete. 

“The means for presenting this 
exhibit to be by erecting two model 
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school buildings, one the model of a | 
city or town school building, the 
other the model of a country school 
building both with appropriate and 
adequate school, play, and gardening 
grounds about them, and sufficiently 
equipped with the latest and best ap- 
pliances to set forth the purpose of 
the exhibit. 

“The city school building should be 
large enough to show the following 
lines of work and exhibits: Kinder- 
garten, library, primary, grammar, 
high school, recitation, laboratory, 
lecture, assembly, study and library 
rooms, gymnasium, manual arts, 
lunch room, and principal offices. One 
whole floor, probably the top one, will 
be given over to the placing of the 
general exhibit and space allot- 
ments.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The city is to have 


another new $200,000 school  build- 
ing. 

Ss. T. Logan, principal of the 
Fourth Intermediate school, was 


elected president of the ‘Teachers’ 
Club yesterday. Mr. Logan received 
all of the 219 votes cast. 

CINCINNATL The Cincinnati 
Prineipals’ Association at its Febru- 
ary meeting proposed for adoption 
the following :— 

Resolved, that in each of the large 
schools of this city there should be 
established a special class for the de- 
fective and retarded children of that 
district. 

Resolved, that all children in the 
public schools should have a_ thor- 
ough examination to discover any de- 
fects, and the proper remedies should 
be applied. 

On the question of the feasibility 
of carrying out the purposes of the 
above the following points were 
urged :— 

Defects which are hidden from the 
laymen of the profession are inime- 
diately evident to the expert. The 
so-called grosser defects such as 
myopia and partial deafness are 
plainly discovered, but the more deli- 
eate defects, delicate by reason of 
only partial development, need the 
trained mind and experience of the 
expert. Such expert examination is 
valuable by reason of rendering prac- 
tically impossible the many false | 
starts in education, of obviating the 
necessity of reformation by correct- 


ing errors of development and of 
serving as a safe and sane guide to 
the regular teacher. 
A teacher in charge of a special | 
class, limited of course as to num- 
bers, has opportunities for doing indi- 
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Pears’ 


My. grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
We owe them 
gratitude for that. 

Use Pears’ for the 
children; they soon 
acquire the habit. 


too. 


Established in 1789. 


vidual work which are impossible un- 
der the crowded condition of most ‘of 
the regular rooms. 

Such a class would enable the 
teacher to so frame the instruction as 
to fit each pupil. Valuable variation 
from the regular course of study 
would be possible. 

The introduction of various man- 
ual arts and their correlation 
the regular items of instruction 
would be possible and such a con- 
dition would serve the invaluab!e 
purpose of revealing the child to 
himself, 

It would serve further to launch 
the learner upon a voyage of  self- 
discovery, during which voyage he 
would become more vitally cognizant 
of his weaknesses and powers, 

The establishment of such a class 
would protect those not defective 
from the dull routine which neces- 
sarily accompanies the retarded prog- 
ress of those defective, and enable 


| the former to break away, as it were, 


from those less favored in power, and 
set for themselves a more consistent 
pace, é 

Pupils hampered with defects 
more or less temporary in character 
could be assigned to the care of this 


| special teacher, and upon the removal 


or cure of the defects or the recoy- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 


gentle, wholesome 


away as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®23"> 


NY 
banat 1508, Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 
ichigan Avenue. 


Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 


Spokane, Wash., 313 ‘Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bide. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency: 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 


Building 
Chicago 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © street. Reston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


TE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


EVERY TEACHER IN AMERICA ant 


cents and ret ur new plan highly attractive. You should join /o-day. 


EVERY SCHOO 


should write us when in search of teachers. No yer attached. 


TEACHERS ECONOMY CLUB, 80 State Street, Albany, N 


STUART!" AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ mcy between 
Boston Fee March 


New Yorkand Boston. No Registrat 
and April unless position secured. 


36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 


[EDUCATOR 


During the last five years our business 
has increased 67 per cent. 


Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 


EXCHANGE 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lamb’s Essay of Elia...... {Ed.} C. E. Merrill Co.,N. ¥. $.50 
La Comédie Classique en France..... ........-- Healy American Book Co., “ 50 
Kern’s German Stories Retold J.R.Kern& M.M. Kern{ “ 
Choix de Contes de Fontaine D, Heath & Co. our 
Studies in the Family Orchidacew.............. Ames Houghton, Mifflin & éo., “ 3.00 
The Aeneid of Virgil. —XIII.).. Ballard [Ed. 1.50 
AScallop Shell of Quiet.. “ “ 1.00 
Abraham Binns E. P. Dutton & Co. N. x. 1.50 
A History of Sculpture +++. Short 3.00 
Philli Allen “ “ “ 2.50 
Over-Sea Britain............- ht “ 2.0 
To the Top of the Continent. ............- Page & Co., 2.50 
The Soul of a Priest.............0---eeeweesceeees 1.50 
Hoyle’s Standard Hople Laird & Lee, Chicago 
Pope’s German Composition.................... Po Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. .90 
A Star OF the ... G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 3.50 
A Manual of Practical Physics.................. nome Longmans, Green & Co. N. Y. 1.75 
Old Fashioned Smi R. E. Lee Co., Boston 1.00 
The True Patrick Henry...........--+-++...- .... Morgan J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila, 2.00 
Literature in the El tary |p Aare MacClintock Univ. of Chica oO Press 1.00 
Lord Cromer’s Great on Egyrt.. Cromer The Macmillan Co., 6 00 
The Heart of a Child.. * -» Danby “ 1.50 
New Worlds for Wells “ 1.50 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G BoyrpEN,A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcHsuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
toe G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


_~ 


SE NORMAL L SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 

wome Especial attention is 
ealled to the cow 2 of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE RORBAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
J. ASRURY PITMAN. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 


der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


ery of the mental stride, such could 
be reassigned to the classes from 
which they were removed. 

The recognized effects of physical 
defects upon mentality was urged as 
a strong plea for the adoption of the 
second part of the resolution. 

On the yuestion of the success of 
these classes and the suggested in- 
spection, such a mass of testimony 
was presented from reports both for- 
eign and domestic that the resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 


ILLINOIS, 


State school statistics :— 
Number men teachers in 

graded schools....... 2,447 
Number women teach- 


ers in graded schools. 14,128 
Number men teachers in 
one-room schools..... 3,124 
Number women teach- 
ers in one-room 
schools ..... 8,394 


Number teachers who 

have attended state 

normal schools, not 

graduates ........... 5,92+£ 
Number teachers, grad- 

uates of Illinois State 

Normal schools ...... 1,013. 
Number teachers, grad- 

uates from other nor- 


mal schools.......... ST 
Number special music 

193 
Number special draw- 

ing teachers......... 110- 


Number schools having 

manual training de 

partments ......... 121 
Number schools having 

domestic arts depart- 

Number pupils passing 


central examination. . 10.2°9 
Number pupils passing 

final examination.... 627 
Number Lindley schol- 

arships issued....... 


Amount paid men teach- 
ers in graded schools $2,336,602.40 
Amount paid women 
teachers in graded 
schools 8,929,842.29 
Amount paid men teach- 
ers in oue-room 
Amount paid women 
teachers in one-room 
SChOo]3s 2,280,824.47 


Total paid to teach- 
eTs «24,400, 121.28 
Lowest wages paid any 


£51,851 12 


man teacher......... $15.0 
Lowest wages paid any 
Woman teacher...... 16.C0: 


Using the Schoolhouses. 


At a meeting of the advisory coun- 
cil and the officers of the national 
congress of mothers at the White 
House recently, over which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt presided, a letter from 
Commissioner of Education Brown 
was read indorsing the movement for 
which the congress has stood from 
the beginning looking to the use of 
publie school buildings for meeting 
to accomplish an extension 

e influence of schools in the com- 
munity and to bring about a mole 
fruitful participation of the parents 
in the social life of their children. 
The commissioner said: ‘It seems to 
be one of the ways in which the 
schoolhouse can be made a more 
valuable asset of the community.” 
The suggestion received the hearty 
approval of the president and coun- 
cil. 


College Notes. 

Professor John B. Watson, psy- 
chologist of the University of Chi- 
cago, has resigned to take a similar 
position at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore. Dr. Watson will begin 


‘this new duties on Septemher 15. 


Plans for Haughton hall, the new 
Yale dormitory, have been unnounced. 
The expense will be met by a be- 
quest of $112,000 from William L. 
MeLane of New York city, Yale ’69. 
It is to be named in memory of his 
wife. The red brick building will 
contain accommodations for sixty- 
five students. The main part will be 
four stories high, and the wings will 
be five stories Work will be begun 
immediately. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 
KEITH'S. 

One of the big hits of recent hits 
in musical comedy was that made by 
Jess Dandy, in the leading coinedy 
role in “Thé Prince of Pilsen.” Be- 
fore his venture in musical comedy 
Dandy was kuown as one of the 
original portrayers of Hebrew char- 
acter in vaudeville. Now he has re- 


turned to vaudeville and is doing 
a German character, introducing a 
lot of new stories and parodies. 
Thomas J. Ryan, assisted by Mary 
Richfield, will present for the first 
time at Keith’s Will M. Cressy’s 


new comedietta, “Mike Haggerty’s 
Daughter.” Among _ the other lead- 
ing features on the bill will be Jean 
Clermont’s burlesque circus; the 
Feorge Abel company, in “Three ofa 
Kind”; Countess Rossi and M. Paulo, 
in a vocal turn; Hibbert and Warren, 
“The Piano Player and the Funny 
Dancer’; the Carter-Taylor Company, 
and Espe, Dutton, and Espe in a 
novel wheel exhibition. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The secretary of the interior has 
selected Moses Friedman, 
superintendent of the Haskell Indian 
school at Lawrence, Kan., to be su- 
perintendent of the 
school at Carlisle, Pa. The position 
earries a salary of $2.500 a year. My, 
Friedman succeeds Major M. A. Mer- 
eer, an army officer. 

Swarthmore College, by the unani- 
mous action of its board of mana- 


zers, has rejected the offer embodied | addr 


in the will of Anna S. Jeans and re- 
tained intercollegiate sports. In- 
stead of $1,000,000 to $8,000,000 the 
possible maximum value of the lands 
rejected was stated to be $47,000 and 
the minimum $10,000. 

for the first time Bates College is to 
bave a debate with a Canadian insti- 
tution. On May 8, in Lewiston, a 
Bates team will meet a team froin 
Queen’s University. A return debate 
will be held in Kingston, Ont, the 
last of November. The teams are to 
consist of two men each. Hach 
speaker is to have twenty minutes 
for his main speech and five for re- 
buttal. Provision is also made that 
the home institution shall submit 
three questions. 

Governor J. Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey and Governor Edwin Stuart of 
Pennsylvania have accepted invita- 
tions to be present at the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Diekinson College, which will be held 
at Carlisle, Pa.. June 7 to 10. Phil- 
ander Knox, United States senator, 
and Representative Marlin E. Olm- 
sted are also expected as guests of 
honor by the president, Dr. Reed. 


Horace White, the veteran editor 
of the New York Evening Post, has 
been honored by Beloit College, his 
alma mater. President E. L. Eaton 
announced a new White chair of ec»- 
nomies, made possible by the gift to 
the college of $50,000 by Andrew 

‘arnegie. The Carnegie gift was 
contingent upon the donation of $40,- 
000 necessary to complete a Rocke- 
feller donation. Mr. Rockefeller last 
year promised $50,000 if before June 
1 next the college should raise an ad- 
ditional $100,000. It has obtained all 
but $40,000 of the amount, and the 
balance is said to be in sight. The 
president is so assured of the endow- 
ment that he made the announce- 
ment. 


assistant | 


Carlisle Indian | 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 
is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High Schoo} 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the Schoo] Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual) satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 
of a cen- best teach- 
HOLYOKE, 
where the b] *and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fillapply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us for a teacher and when we named one, said, ‘Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and lam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”’ He would 
rather pay it than have - 
Via SYRACUSE, N.Y 
to be reminded of her 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. ¥. 


TEACHER 
| “CY 


AGEN 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om ef 


cee 
and FOREIGN 


esses, for every department 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ave 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information, Address C, J, ALBERT, gr. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col , publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr, Manager. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 

High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Rolleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS AGENCY. R. L. MYERS & CO., 
é 101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa,, 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Wabash Avenue, 


SABINS' 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 


1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 sesiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 


00000000 
We have uncyualed facilities for placing teachers in a 
every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agenc Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
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The typewriter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other wniting machine. He 


has reason to, a nght to, and we want 


him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


BORATED TALCUM 
T 


OILET POWDER 


Strenuous Life’’ 


of outdoor folks need not carry 
, the penalty of pain and annoy- 
», ance which winter weather 
brings. The daily use of 


Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


after bathing and after 
shaving keeps the skin 
smooth and healthy. It not 
jonly heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 


For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes-—-the **Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on top. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 90, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 2 cents. 
Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 

Talcum Toilet Powder—it has 

the scent of fresh-cut Parma 

Violets. 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers, 


Paper, F $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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